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Mentally ill kill more 
often than we think 

The impression that it is rare for murders to be 
committed by mentally ill patients released under care 
in the community is false, according to a study by the 
Zito Trust. It has found that murders are committed by 
former mental hospital patients roughly once every 
two weeks — nearly half of their victims being people 
the former patients had not previously met. That adds 
up to about one in 25 of all murders. Page 4 

Blair-Adams handshake 

Tony Blair will shake hands today with Gerry Adams • 
when he spends 10 minutes with the Sinn Fein leader 
on a visit to the Stormont talks in Belfast. The 
encounter, which will take place behind dosed doors in 
deference to Unionist sensitivities, carries heavy 
symbolism: it will be the first physical contact in 
modern rimes between a British prime minister and a 
leading hard-line Republican. Report, page 4; 
leading article, page 14 

The other Amritsar 

Tomorrow the Queen flies to Amritsar in the Punjab - 
controversially, because everyone knows what 
happened there. In 1919 British-led troops slaughtered at 
least 379 unarmed demonstrators, an incident regarded 
as uniquely horrific in the Indian freedom struggle. But 
Peter Pop ham, our Delhi correspondent, has visited a 
town in Gujarat where, three years after Amritsar, 
some 2,500 Indians are thought to have been killed In a 
lesser known British massacre. Page 5 

Extra £250m for health 

The Government has found an extra £250m to help 
the NHS avert 'a crisis this writer, mostly by “fining 
the Ministry of Defence as a penalty for the 
department overspending last year. Page 3 

Gays, blacks and toffs 

The British Army is troubled by the strains of race, sex 
and class. This week it will launch a drive to recruit 
blacks (by recalling Lord Kitchener, famous former 
imperialist). Meanwhile, senior officers have decided 
that a Major who published a Fabian pamphlet criticising 
the dfrtism of the Army's higher echelons will be court- 
martialled for his pains. But ministers have decided to 
overturn Labour's former expressed intention, and 
instead support senior officers in refusing to allow 
homosexuals to join the forces. Page 9 

SEEN & HEARD 

fore going to bed she bade her family good night in 
r usual Scottish accent, but when she greeted them 

the morning she sounded South African. The woman, 

jo has not been identified, is suffering from Foreign 
rent Syndrome. Her condition has been blamed on a 
0 ke .in her sleep and has turned her fife upside down 
friends and family try to reacquaint themselves with 
r. There have been only 12 other recorded cases fn 
i world, including British people sounding Mexican 
i a Portugese American sounding Chinese. 
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‘It wasn’t me, mate!’ So who was it then? 





The same old story - or nob An England fan appeals to Italian police during the first half of Saturday *s World Cup qualifying match with Italy in the 
Stadia Ofimpico, Rome, after one of the baton charges which caused outrage Photograph: Chris Turvey/Empks 
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Cut state aid, free the 
riharket: that’s Labour 


A free-market drive to promote 
enterprise, increase labour 
mobility, and reduce state aid 
will loom large in the agenda for 
Britain^ European Union 
presidency, to be unveiled today 
by Gordon Brown. The 
Treasury^ jobs Action Plan 
includes confirmation that the 
national minimum wage might 
be set lower for young people. 


The Chancellor will, in Luxembourg to- 
day, let his counterparts around Europe 
know what Britain thinks about crucial 
polities affecting the move towards a sin- 
gle European currency. He wiB argue that 
actxmtoprcunoteemp^ 
both for the single market and for a suc- 
cessful and sustainable euro for those who 
decide to join. 

The Tteaswy sees the Jobs Action Han 
plan as helping to promote employment 
growth in the EU, which it sees as an es- 
sential precondition for eventual British 
entry into a single currency. 

Mr Brown’s speech coincides with the 
distribution to today’s meeting of the fi- 
nance ministers of a European Council 
document encouraging the Chancellor to 
stick to his tough budgetary policies as 
a means of bringing Britain’s deficit with- 
in the criteria required by the Maastricht 
Treaty. In stressing the importance “of 
mpjntainmg a rigorous control of public 
expenditure” the document acknowl- 
edges that such controls have “featured 
in budget commitments in recent years". 
-. 'But the Chancellor’s fellow finance 
ministers will also be interested in what 
his 'paper reveals about how Tony Blair 


and be intend to use Britain’s presiden- 
cy, beginning in January, to overcome re- 
sistance to completion of the single 
market and promotion of small- and 
medium-sized business throughout the 
community. Identifying the focus of the 
conference, the paper says “the UK 
recognises that the development of a cul- 
ture in which enterprise can flourish and 
is rewarded is a crucial issue not just for 
itself but foT Europe as a whole". 

The plan seeks to explain New 
Labour's “third way” between wholesale 
labour market deregulation and the tra- 
ditional European “social model" of elab- 
orate employee protection. The paper 
speaks of the need to strike “the right bai- 


BY DONALD 
MACINTYRE 


ance” between “economic efficiency and 
social inclusion". 

The paper strongjy emphasises the im- 
portance of the Government's welfare to 
work programme, of extending employ- 
ment opportunities to those excluded 
from the labour market, and the desir- 
ability of its planned national minimum 
wage. It says that a minimum wage is 
"right in principle'" though it says it will 
not be set by “rigid formula”. It confirms 
that the Government will consider low- 
er minimum rates for younger workers. 

The paper also says that British un- 
employment will not be reduced 
“overnight" and adds: “We will need to 
judge the success of our policies m 5-10 
years, taking account of the effect of the 
business cycle." 


But it also adopts, in a section enti- 
tled “Making Markets Work Better" a 
markedly free enterprise tone in de- 
scribing some of its priorities for the EU. 
These also include: 

• A drive on competitiveness, including 
enforcement of the single market: This 
will include an effort to lower state aid 
by member countries which it says “dis- 
tort competition and investment deci- 
sions" and so “actually reduce levels of 
output and destroy jobs." 

• Improvements in the ElFs regulatory 
regime: The paper discloses that the Gov- 
ernment is also planning a presidency con- 
ference on “Better government: a more 
effective regnlatian" intended to bring to- 
gether “EU and international best reg- 
ulatory practice.” 

• Labour mobility: The paper lays 
heavy emphasis on the role of of in- 
creasing jobs and employability — allow- 
ing workers to find jobs away from their 
own home districts. The paper says that, 
recognising that fearing of losing low rent 
council homes plays a big pan in ds- 
couraging mobility and the government 
is therefore promoting a healthy private 
rented sector including grants to facili- 
tate people moving from low cost cost 
housing in one area to another. The pa- 
per pointedly says that “promoting labour 
market mobility will be especially im- 
portant in the context of the creation of 
a single currency". 

The paper is largely a description of 
what the UK is doing to promote jobs and 
labour flexibility and makes it clear that 
the means of job creation will differ in 
each country. But h will leave Mr Brown’s 
colleagues in no doubt that be and Mr 
Blair are determined to use the Presi- 
dency to improve competitiveness - for 
example with the US and the Ear East - 
and lubricate the EU labour market 
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Family pleads for end to 
get-well card deluge 

!?' B I" 0 *™ and he is cored but die cards stiB arrivTby 

dre sacU^i ^ die ^a, is appealing for ttu:m o, stop . 

Such is the deluge of good wishes lhal Craig Shergold's family home 
has been desgnated a postal district in its owi right with its ov™ post- 
code. It ts the only way the Post Office can cope with the 500 letters that 
still arrive each day for him. 

At the last count he bad received 140 million cards from 170 coun- 
mes around foe world. He achieved his dream of a place in foe Guin- 
ness Book of Records and the greetings card industry was so grateful for 
the business that iL bought him a full-size pool table as a Christmas pre- 
sent. r 

Now foe family mid foe Post Office are begging for it to stop. Craig 
has become the victim of a senes of chain letters that have inundated 

the family with company business 
cards and compliment slips. Some 
used his real name while others 
were addressed to Craig John. Craig 
Shepherd, John Gary and Gary 
Richards bat all gave the correct ad- 
dress in Carsbalton, Surrey. 

Even if foe family's appeal is 
successful in stemming the flow from 
foe United Kingdom, it is unlikely to 
curb it entirely. In the past three 
months thousands of postcards have 
arrived from MancL Earlier this year, 
thousands were arriving from China, 
their senders unaware that foe seven- 
year-old cancer victim is now a ro- 
bust, healthy 1 8-year-old who wishes 
to be left in peace. 

A spokeswoman for the Royal 
Mail said: “This is an unfortunate hoax. U started as a genuine appeal 
but got out of hand. The family and the Royal Mail want it to stop but 
we have a duty to deliver items as addressed." 

The idea for the record bid was suggested to Craig (above) by a nurse 
at the Royal Marsden Cancer Hospital in London where he was being 
treated. He later underwent brain surgeiy in the United States. As news 
of his plight spread, letters began arriving from all over the world with 
signatories including Margaret Thatcher and Mikhail Gorbachev. Al its 
height 300 sacks of mail a week were being delivered and there were sep- 
arate collection points in America and Australia. 

A decade later, a team of volunteers, including foe local scout troop, 
is required to help foe family deal with foe post Stan White, a neigh- 
bour, said: “All the letters have to be opened because some contain cheques. 

The stamps are sold and the letters sent for recycling which has raised 
£63,000 for charity. Craig gets a lot of fluffy toys, cars and sweets which 
are sent to hospitals and charities." 

The Guinness Book of Records, which warned foe Shergold famil y of 
the possible consequences of foe appeal, has since deleted foe category 
in foe hope of baiting spread of the phenomenon. In foe past the fami- 
ly faced foe daunting task of sorting genuine letters from the avalanche 
of cards. Their telephone was cut off on one occasion because they nev- 
er found foe bill or the red reminder that followed it. 

They have since moved house which makes it easier to sort their cor- 
respondence. But the get-well messages keep on coming. 

— Jeremy Laurence 


UPDATE 






HEALTH 

Search for prostate-cancer genes , 

A search is under way for genes thought to be Laigefy respansibte fiOTmany 

cases of prostate cancer. . . . - • : •/ 7 

Researchers are looking for two kinds of gene. “Hi^i risk^ genes m. 
crease the likelihood of developing the disease, whfle <f kw penetrance.” 
gfriMy: are less of a risk but may be farmore common. Scientists from 
Institute of Cancer Research expect to find low penetrance genes in ai^hy 
prostate cancer patients, even those with no family history of tfaediseasc^ 


Playing to the gallery: Michael Grade at the microphone as he unveils a Blue Plaque at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre, London, as a tribute to his uncle. Lord Deifont, the theatre 
impresario; comedian Norman Wisdom and friends look on Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 

Dylan Thomas finds poetic justice at last 


ed at the Royal Marsden hospital in Sutton, south-west Londo n, Wrakfo ; 
identify high-risk genes will involve 109 hospitals throughout the cqoajy. v 
Dr Ros Eeles, Hfr |irwl senior lecturer at foe Institute, said: -“It isveiyL 
important to identify low penetrance genes because the indications are 
that they may be relevant to a large number of cases. Discavmy of these' 
genes will increase our understanding of the disease and open iip Impos- 
sibility of preventative treatments. . 

lb help with the. research foe institute wants to hear, from men aged * 
unde r 55 suffering from prostate cancer, brothers with prostatecanoer’Micre 
one brother is under 63, and families with three or more cases of foe dis-. 
ease at any age. Prostate cancer is foe fourth commonest cause of deaths 
from cancer in UK males, affecting one in four men by 2018, _v y.-f 

SPORT : : v 

Ski rage gathers speed on slope$:^; '- 


Dylan Thomas, the Welsh poet whose reputation 
spanned foe Atlantic, did not drink himself to death 
as legend has it, but was foe victim of a doctor's error, 
according to a book published this week. 

Thomas, famed for the radio play Under Milk 
Wood, died in 1953 at the age of 39. Officially foe 
cause of his death in a New York hospital was “acute 
alcoholic poisoning" after a bout In which Thomas 
was said to have drunk 18 straight Bourbon 
whiskies. 

But rhe book, 77 jc Death of Dylan Thomas by 
British biographer George Tremlett and North Car- 
olina neurosurgeon James Nash old. will daim that 
Thomas was never as big a drinker as he was re- 
puted to be. 

The real 'cause of death, it will say, was that his 
American physician. Milton Feltenstein, mistook a 
diabetic coma for a drunken stupor and wrongly pre- 


scribed a course of injections including cortisone, 
morphine and benzedrine. 

Tremiett was not immediately available for 
comment at the bookshop he helps to run in Laugfa- 
arne, foe Welsh village where Thomas once lived, 
and from which he got many of his ideas for the myth- 
ical town of Llareggub where the action in Under 
Milk Wood takes place. 

Thomas, perennially struggling to live off his earn- 
ings as a writer, bad gone to foe United States in 
1953 for a series of poetry recitals. His reputation, 
and his haunting deep bass voice, attracted crowds 
of fans to foe events. 

But on 4 November, his American mistress Liz 
Reitell called Dr Feltenstein to Thomas’s room at 
foe Chelsea Hotel in New York where he began foe 
injections. Five days later Thomas died in foe dty, 
at St Vincent’s Hospital. 
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Vichy official on trial takes weekend break 
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Maurice Papou. the Vichy official 
on trial in Bordeaux for crimes 
against humanity, made foe most 
of his restored freedom at Ihe 
weekend. 

Mr Papon, 87, was released 
from custody by foe court on Fri- 
day, in deference io his great age 
and medical condition. He was 
taken ill with heart trouble in jail 
on Thursday nighL 

On Friday evening, he was dis- 
covered with his son and daugh- 
ter eating a celebration dinner in 
a top-class restaurant in Margaux. 
in the wine country 20 miles 
from Bordeaux. 

The restaurant, the Pavilion 
Margaux. was cleared of all oth- 
er customers. Mr Papon and his 
family spent the weekend at an 
exclusive, chateau-hotel nearby. 


foe Relais Margaux. Mr Papon's 
weekend activities compounded 
the fray of relatives of some of the 
1.484 jews allegedly arrested and 
deported on his orders in the Bor- 
deaux area in 1942-44. 

Gdrard Welzer, a lawyer rep- 
resenting two Bordeaux families, 
said: “Deported Jews did not get 
the chance to stay in a chateau." 

Mr Welzer announced that his 
clients were dropping out of the 
case because of the court’s deci- 
sion to allow Papon to go free. 

A similar decision was made 
on Saturday by another lawyer, 
Arno Klaisfled, representing foe 
association of sons and daughters 
of deported Jews. The trial, ex- 
pected to last another ten weeks, 
resumes today. 

— John Lichfield, Paris 




Ski rage could hit foe slopes this winter with aggressive attitudes likptyto . 
lead to more accidents, it was claimed yesterday. 

Cbngestion on the slopes and skiers being more adventurous could prove 
“a lethal cocktail with accidents just waiting to happen,” said insurance^ 
company BUPA TravelCover. 

“We are already hearing worrying reports of ski rage on and off the ■ 
pistes," said foe company’s marketing manager Michele da Silva. 

The company reckons that last winter alone, more than 70,000 
daymakers on ski holidays abroad were either treated for some kind of 
injury or responsible for causing an accident themselves. Potentially haz- 
ardous pursuits such as suowboardiug, bdi-skung and acrobatic snow jump- • . 
ing were leading to an acceleration of injuries, the company added. 

TECHNOLOGY v . 

Software pirates unrepentant 

One in three of foe computer programs being used in Britain is a coun- 
terfeit or illegal copy, according to a new report. 

Microsoft, foe software giant, commissioned a report examining how 
software theft was perceived by small businesses - and found that many 
firms thought they had little or no chance of befog caught. 

Of more than 500 small business computer users questioned, 97 peu 
cent said they understood that each piece of software needed a licencjp; 
But 68 per cent thought it was “not at all easy” to be caught using soft^ 
ware illegally. Microsoft is a key player in efforts to prevent illegal soft- 
ware use in Britain, working with organisations sudi as foe Buaness Software 
Alliance to combat the problem - which costs it and other software com- " 
panics as much as £100m a year. 

Microsoft had seized more than 5,000 Illegal copies so far this year, 
Microsoft anti-piracy manager David Gregory said, adding: “We suspect 
that this is just foe tip of foe iceberg." More information is at http://vnirw.ini- 
crosoft.com/uk/legalware. 
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Amis seeks fresher fields in America 


In an announcement which 
distinctly underwhelmed the lit- 
erary world, Martin Amis yes- 
terday confirmed he is planning 
to abandon London in favour of 
New York. Bui nol just ycl. 

The novelist said he is at- 
tracted to the United States be- 
cause the country is more 
“dynamic and vibrant" than 
Britain and therefore more 
stimulating for someone in his 
profession. 

“It is where history is befog 
wriuen, it's the one major su- 
peipower left in foe world," he 
said. “It is more tike a world 
than a country and that would 
be an exciting place for a writ- 
er to be." 

Despite this desire to move. 
Amis. 48, says he will wail three 
or four years until his children 
Louis, 13. and Jacob, 11. from 
his marriage to Antonia 
Phillips, are older. He also has 
a baby daughter. Fernanda, by 
his current partner. New York 
writer Isobcl Fonseca. 

Literary figures were puzzled 
by the news yesterday. “He and 
Isobcl already spend a lot of 
time in New York anyway." 
said one. “So it will hardly 
mean a major change." 

Amis, whose novel Might 
Train has just been published io 
mixed reviews, cxplicity denied 
reports that he is leaving be- 
cause of the British media and 
its seeming fascination with foe 
writer's private life. 

In recent years Amis has 
been criticised over the size of 
his writing fees and an opera- 
tion reported to have cost 
£14.000 to straighten his teeth. 
Interest has also been fuelled bv 
his divorce and the recent death 
of his father. Bui Amis said: “ll 
has nothing to do with foe me- 
dia ... it docs not impinge on mv 
life, how could it?" 

— ■ Michael Streeter 
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England fans 
outraged by 

‘brutal Italians 



Football rtiay have become the 
fashionable talk of middle-class 

dinner parties, b u t as fans who 

to England's World Cup 
quafifier in Rome found out the 
world still believes that the 
English only go to to 

lop Burrell reports 

Mj JPf ctacular successes of the 
football authorises aod police in improv- 
ing safety levels in and around our soccer 

*? OQli S anis,n « seen as an 
mherenUy Enghsta trait Like afternoon tea, 
soccer violence has diminishing relevance 

here but no one from overseas seems to 
have noticed. 

It was dubbed the “English disease” dur- 
jng the 1 980s - when every foreign venture 
by an English team seemed to be accom- 
panied by appalling acts of violence by their 
followers - and the name is now indelible. 
•At first glance, the ugly dashes between 
.Jjgland supporters and Italian police in 
me Stadio Olimpico on Saturday seemed 
as familiar and disgraceful as those of old. 

• Yet whereas once politicians and foot- 
ball chiefs were queuing up to condemn fens 
and call for the toughest of punishments, 
yesterday there were words of sympathy. 

David Mellor, former minister and head 
of the Government’s Football Task Force, 
accused the Italian police of a “gross over- 
response” and said “that was not the be- 
haviour of a civilised police force”. 

He added: “I think the Italians should 
be ashamed of themselves for the manner 
in which they reacted." 


Glenn Hoddie, the England coach, was 
also concerned. “I have spoken to friends 
of mine this morning who were out there 
and they said it was terrible. From what they 
have told me some of the fans were pro- 
voked by police," he said. 

Yet in Italy the view was diametrically 
opposite. The Rome-based newspaper 11 
Messaggcro observed: “They gave rhem- 
seh es up to an orgy of beer, their own sweat 
and the tears of others." 

The newspaper noted that pre-match vi- 
olence broke out at “the time for lea", com- 
menting: “Naked torsos, strong tattoos. 
Gorilla-style actions near the Spanish 
Steps.” 

Hooliganism is now a weekly occurrence 
at grounds throughout continental Europe. 
The recent fixture between Germany and 
Poland was the scene of some of the most 
brutal and sustained spectator violence ever 
seen at an international. 

Organised fights between gangs that fol- 
low Dutch dubs now far exceed anything 
seen in Britain. And the Stadio OKmpico 
itself has witnessed blazing fires and run- 
ning battles between the rival supporters 
of Roma and Lazio. 

Yet the notion that fnolhall thuggery is 
quintessential^ English persists. 

A decision by British police to issue a 
very public pre-match warning that 700 Eng- 
lish hooligans were on their way to Rome 
did not help. Mr Mellor was soon ringing 
alarm bells abouL the frame of mind of the 
Italian police and the way they were plan- 
ning to crack down on the English. 

Undoubtedly there was a small trouble- 
making element among the English con- 
tingent - and 23 were arrested - but the 
nature of the national team’s support has 



Back home: Julie O'Malley and Paul Saddler at Gatwick yesterday after returning from Rome. They had paid £450 
each as part of a hospitality package. Ms O'Malley was at her first match and vowed never to go again after being 
charged by police. ‘About 1 ,000 people came running and I was literally being trampled* Photograph: Andrew Buurman 


altered radically in reccm years along with 
the change in the sport’s image at home. 

Many of those at Saturday's game were 
guests on corporate packages. 

Julie O’Malley, 23, and Daljit Khaira. 
27, had paid £450 each and were part of a 
hospitality treat for employees at the Lon- 
don electronics company CHS. 

Both women were at their first football 
match and vowed never to go again. Ms 
O’Malley said she was part of a a group who 
were charged by police. “About 1.000 peo- 
ple came running and I was literally being 
trampled. I think I would have died if my 
friend had not pulled me on to a wall.” 

Jim Tyrrell, a 36-year-old marketing 


manager from London, added: “Ii was ex- 
tremely brutal. The police were dearly ter- 
rified and had been wound up to the point 
where they were treating us as if wc were 
all hooligans. 

“There were 20 to 30 English fans caus- 
' ing trouble and they should have sorted 
those out. We were treated like criminals 
for 24 hours. It was disgusting.” 

As the Football Association announced 
an inquiry into the ticketing arrangements 
it appeared that the trigger for the violence 
was the decision to direct a section of the 
England support to pan of the ground 
where there was little segregation from the 
home support. Fans say they were pelted 


with missiles and when some retaliated, the 
police charged the visiting supporters. 

Bryan Harris. 63-year-old sales manag- 
er for a communications company, said: 
“The police were just hitting out indis- 
criminately. We were shouting for them to 
stop but it was relentless.” 

Innocent victims many may have been, 
and one English fan was in hospital with a 
stab wound yesterday. But outside Britain 
the cries of innocence are likely to go un- 
heard. Meanwhile the images of violence 
shown around the world -most significantly 
to the French police officers who will pa- 
trol next summer’s World Cup games - wifi 
reinforce the hooligan stereotype. 


L I was there, it was ghastly 


So was I, and it wasn’t 


i 


It began good-humouredly 
enough, with the Football As- 
sociation brass band blasting out 
“Here We Go, Here We Go” on 
the Spanish Steps and a group 
of Italian fans trying to drown 
them out with a gusty rendition 
of their national anthem. 

But that was Friday evening. 
% yesterday lunchtime, when 
the bulk of the English football 
fans left. Rome was trembling 
with fear as it counted its injured 
and cleared up the debris car- 
peting its streets and piazzas. 

For a mercifully short week- 
end, the Eternal City stood 
aghast as groups of unruly men 
chugged back beer after beer, 
burled glasses and bottles in all 
directions, stripped down to 
their (mostly) unsightly, sweaty 


waists and sang football chants 
to a bewildered audience. 

The menace of violence was 
never far from the surface, and 
it was not just the hard core of 
70-odd supporters specifically 
labelled . as hooligans that . 
looked like they might throw a 
punch as soon as look at you. 
The word “Italians” was bare- 
ly uttered without the epithet 
“fucking” chucked in before it. 

By Saturday afternoon, own- 
ers of the fancy boutiques of the 
area around Piazza del Popolo 
and the Spanish Steps were 
forced to dosefor fear of an im- 
pending rampage. On Via del 
Cbrso, Rome’s answer to Ox- 
ford Street, a group of English 
fans threw bottles and rocks at 
riot policemen. 


At this point. Italy’s own con- 
tingent of fascists and bootberys 
weighed in. At around 5 o'clock, 
full-blown street battles broke 
out. fought with bottles and cob- 
blestones lifted from a nearby 
roadworks site. The windows of 
one bar were smashed in. 

After the match, the mam 
thoroughfares were patrolled by 
police care with sirens blaring, 
and the search for signs of 
trouble did not let up even af- 
ter the first eight charter flights 
had taken several hundred fans 
home. One English fan was 
stabbed overnight in a well- 
heeled residential quarter - 
but that, on this craziest of 
weekends, seemed like a minor 
incident after all the rest. 

— Andrew Gumbd 


At the end of this pulsating, 
emotionally draining match, 
something bizarre happened. 
The nattily dressed Italian con- 
tingent in front of us turned 
round to applaud us. They were 
not taking the mickey, but ex- 
hibiting a concept thought to 
have deserted football with the 
rattle: sportsmanship. 

Later on, two of our party 
were searching in vain for a cab 
as a private car pulled up. 
When they told the Italian dri- 
ver they needed to get to the air- 
port, 30 kilometres away, he 
simply said, “hop in, IT take you 
there”. At the airport, he re- 
fused to accept any money be- 
cause he liked the English. 

This is entirely consistent 
with a day which for me was 


much more about harmony 
than hoolies. My impression was 
that this Italian Job was for the 
vast_majority of English fans 
nothing more sinister than good 
old-fashioned fun. 

Timothy Bell, a computer 
salesman from Camberlcy, bore 
this out. In a bar before the 
game, he revealed that “the Ital- 
ians have been very chatty. 
We've felt no grievances or 
had any adverse comments ". 

Frank Skinner, over with 
David Baddiel to launch their 
new video. More Unseen Fantasy 
Football, reckoned that the feel- 
good factor partly stemmed 
from Euro 96, which “gave the 
feeling that maybe the door on 
football hooliganism had been 
dosed. It was OK for normal 


nice people to go to football". 
The good humour was carried 
over into the stadium where 
Delia Smith and ErnesL Saun- 
ders nibbed shoulders with cut- 
outs of Ginger Spice. People 
had clearly come to party. 

The trouble between English 
fans and Italian police appeared 
to be forgotten by the second 
half when, using the perspex 
barriers, the English supporters 
drowned out their hosts with a 
10-minute version of theme 
from The Dam Busters. 

Even as we were marched 
back into the rity, the sound of 
“Always Lode on the Bright Side 
of Life” rang out. It was a fit- 
ting coda to a very warm 
Roman holiday. 

—James Rampton 


Defence hit 
for NHS 
winter cash 
injection 


Defence spending is to be cut to 
help provide a winter lifeline of up 
to £250m for hospitals facing a 
crisis shortage of beds. Anthony 
Bevins , Political Editor, reports on 
the drastic measures. 


Almost £170m is to be switched from de- 
fence to health as part of an emergency 
package of action to keep down hospital 
waiting lists this winter, Alistair Darling, 
Chief Secretary to the Treasury, said yes- 
terday. 

Further cash injections are expected 
from the Department of Trade and Industry 
and a higher-than -expected European 
Union budget rebate, bringing the coun- 
try’s hard-pressed hospitals a bonus of as 
much as £250m. Mr Darling said that the 
Conservative government had provided an 
extra £25m to help the hospitals overcome 
last winter’s bed shortage. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
nounced in his July Budget that a further 
£1-2 billion would be made available for the 
NHS next year, on top of Conservative 
spending plans, but there have been mount- 
ing warnings that no help was being pro- 
vided to meet this winter’s expected crisis. 

Given Labour’s key election pledge of 
“shorter waiting lists”, the Treasury was left 
with no alternative but to find additional 
money to avert a repeat of an annual cri- 
sis which leaves patients kept waiting for 
treatment on trolleys in hospital corridors. 

James Johnson, rhairman of the British 
Medical Association’s consultants' com- 
mittee, told BBC radio's World this Week- 
end-. “I earnestly hope the extra money can 
be released to the NHS now, so that some 
.wards that have been mothballed can be 
reopened and additional staff recruited. 

“For the last 10 years, any empty bed 
has been seen as inefficient and ruthless- 
ly cut out as part of the pressure for effi- 
ciency savings. But to be able to admit 
emergencies, you must have some empty 
beds.” 

Christine Hancock- general secretary of 
the Royal College of Nursing, also wel- 
comed the imminent cash bail-out, saying; 
“This is a significantly useful contribution. 
Of course we would have liked more but 
with good targeting and co-ordination this 
should really help this winter.” 

But there was strong criticism from the 
Tories. Peter Lilley, shadow Chancellor, 
protested: “A U-turn like this should have 
been made in a statement to Parliament, 
where it could be subjected to proper scruti- 
ny.” He also questioned whether an over- 
stretched Ministry of Defence could afford 
its £170m contribution. “This doesn’t hang 
together,” he said. “It doesn't add up, and 
that’s why it's been slipped out in this way." 

Mr Darling - the Government’s spend- 
ing axeman -said that with a defence bud- 
get of £20bn, there was scope for sacrifice. 


Art world split over the Burrell legacy 


The director of Glasgow 
Museums is arguing 
jkefore a Parliamentary 
commission that the 
city's famous Burrell 
Collection should no 
longer be tied to its 
donor's dying wishes. 
David Lister, Arts News 
Editor, says there will be 
a dramatic twist at the 
hearing tomorrow which 
carries enormous 
Implications for many 
other top art collections. 

Should the wishes of the per- 
son who leaves treasures to a 
museum or art gallery be sacro- 
Mict? Sir William Burrell in- 
Jaed that the collection he 
bequeathed should, never be 

loaned abroad. Now the art 
world is being split by an at- 
tempt bv Julian Spalding, di- 
rector of Glasgow Museums 
and head of the Burrell Col- 
lection. to overturn that in- 
struction. . . ■ ’ 

Mr Spalding wants to loan the 


Burrell collection, receive loans 
in return, and thereby be able 
to join the lucrative interna- 
tional exhibitions dncnit.He 
also argues that Sir William, 
though a shipowner, was 
obsessive about the dangers of 
sea travel (he decreed that his 
collection could be lent, but only 
in Britain as it must never 
travel over water). 

Not only is travel much safer 
now, but developments such as 
the Channel tunnel, have al- 
tered the nature of international 
transportation of art Mr Spald- 
ing has told the commission that 
modem storage and transport . 
methods mean Sir WHliain's ob- 
jections are outdated and if he’ 

. were alive today be would ap- 
prove foreign loans. 

Mr Spalding is being sup- 
ported by Glasgow city council, 
but opposed by his own. trustees 
(who he accuses of being a self- 
perpetuating clique who ap- 
point themselves and deliberate 
in private). The trustees called 
in fte commissioners earlier this 
month because Mr Spalding’s 
changes will require new laws. 

Also puWidy opposed to mr 


Spalding are the great and the 
good In the artwork!, including 
Neil MacGregor, the director of 
die National GaDeiy, who main- 
tains the need to respect the 
wishes of benefactors once they 
have been agreed by trustees. 

Yet tomorrow will see a dra- 
matic twist when Mr MacGre- 
gor will be brought to give 
evidence for Glasgow Council 
Mr MacGregor, who describes 
the case as a “hugely significant 
issue for galleries and muse- 
ums”, has not changed his mind. 
But he will give details about a 
danse in the 1992 Museums and 
Galleries Act, which, unknown 
even to many closely involved 
in the field, allows national 
museums to go against the 
wishes of benefactors after a pe- 
riod of 50 years. 

It is understood that Glasgow 

and Mr Spalding will argue 
that the Burrell is a national coL 
lection - an argument likely to 
cany some force, as Liverpool's 
art galleries are deemed to be 
national - and therefore should 
be subject to the 50-year rule. 
Sir William died in 1958, but 
made his bequest in 1944. 



The Burrell Collection: 
Dilemma over instructions 
Photograph: Colin McPherson 

The Burrell Collection, 
housed in a £20m building in 

300 acres of parkland, has a dis- 
play of 8,000 works, including 
antiquities, jades, bronzes, me- 
dieval tapestries, and paintings 
by Cezanne and Rembrandt 
The commissioners holding 
the bearings are Lord Charles 
Lyell (chairman). Viscount 


Dud ros&O. and Ibe Earls of 
Mar and Kellie and Balfour - 
a make-up which also causing 
comment One senior art world 
source commented: “It is utterly 
bizarre that one of the most im- 
portant issues facing museums 
and art galleries is effectively be- 
ing decided by Scottish earls of 
whom we have barely heard." 

David Barrie, director of the 
National Art Collections Fund, . 
said yesterday: “This is a major 
test case and will cause exten- 
sive ripples. If Glasgow wins it 
will send out shock waves and 
will discourage many potential 
donors.” 

Bequests often come with 
perverse instructions. Lady Wal- 
lace, for example, left the mag- 
nificent Wallace Collection in 
London with an instruction 
that no item should ever be ex- 
hibited outside the collection. 
Rubens painted two landscapes 
designed to be hung together, 
one is in the Wallace Collection, 
the other in the National 
Gallery, but never the twain 
shall meet The hearing in Glas- 
gow is expected to last several 
more days. 
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Revealed: Scandal of the pensions hole created for police and fire officers 




The massive and growing 
cost of police, fire and 
council pensions was 
hidden under the Tories. 
David Walker discloses that 
two forthcoming reports 
will confront taxpayers 
with the dizzy scale of 
pensions commitments 
made in their name. 


Up to 25 pence of every pound 
of public money earmarked for 
fighting crime and protecting 
property against fire will soon 
be spent on the pensions of re- 
tired police and fire officers. 
That figure could rise to 50 per 
cent unless there are drastic and 
immediate reforms, say experts. 
The money is being spent on 

meeting the gap between what 

current staff pay in contributions 
and payments to retired officers. 

A report from a joint Home 
Office Treasury working party, 
delayed by the previous gov- 


ernment, is due shortly, warn- 
ing that even radical reforms 
could take 20 years to realise any 
savings. In the meantime “pay 
as you go” pensions will con- 
sume even greater proportions 
of fire and police budgets. 

Police pension arrangements 
have become a scandal The Lo- 
cal Government Management 
Board told the Home Office 
three years agp that ill health is 
regularly used “as a convenient 
if expensive way to dismiss in- 
efficient officers by tbe back 
door”. Since police officers 



Life on the ocean waves: David and Nadia Rice preparing for the 3,000-mile Atlantic 
race from Tenerife to Barbados, which began yesterday Photograph: Mark Pepper 


Mental patients commit a 
murder every two weeks 


Mental patients released 
from hospital have commit- 
ted 104 murders since 1992, 
an average of one every two 
weeks, says a survey. 

Carried out by the Zito 
Trust - set up by Jayne Zito 
after her husband was killed 
by a man with schizophrenia 
- the survey showed these are 
not “rare tragic events". 

More than half the killings 
were carried out by patients 
who had failed to take pre- 
scribed medication or failed 
to co-operate in their treat- 
ment At least 40 percenthave 
been committed by people 
unknown to their victims. 

So far nearly 40 cases 
have had reports completed 
although the findings have 
not always been published. 

The 104 include cases 
such as that of Darren Carr, 
who kQted the two children he 
minded and their mother. 
Anthony Smith, who killed his 
mother half brother, and 
Christopher Clunis, who 
killed Jonathan Zito, a 


stranger, in a Tube station. 
“I feel very cynical about the 
response that has taken place 
since Jonathan's death.” Mrs 
Zito told BBC’s Panorama. 
“The professionals are not 
looking at the extent of prob- 
lems faced by people being 
discharged into the commu- 
nity. I'm sick of hearing peo- 
ple say ‘these rare tragic 
events’." 

The survey' s findings mir- 
ror the Boyd report in 1994 
which found there had been 
34 homicides in 18 months. 
The report denied ihe “com- 
mon perception” that men- 
tally ill people are likely to 
behave violently and says 
that in tbe context of 600 to 
700 killings a year, homicide 
by psycbiatrically ill people is 
“very rare indeed". 

Under legislation passed 
after the Zito case, every re- 
leased patient must have a 
“care keyworker”. They must 
also have a plan for their care 
and a home to go to. 

But there are fears that 


people are not always getting 
the care that they need. Dr 
Martin Deahl, a consultant 
psychiatrist at the Homerton 
Hospital in east London, 
tells the programme: “There 
are people walking around 
who I think are potentially 
dangerous. Wen a serious 
offence is committed the 
hairs on the back of my neck 
stand on end because I just 
pray to God it's not one of 
mine." 

Dr Deahl called for it to 
be made easier to section 
people and bring them into 
hospital and in some case to 
ensure that patients contin- 
ue their medication after re- 
lease to forcibly inject them. 

“If we are going to let peo- 
ple out into the community 
... there has to be some in- 
creased risk. We cannot elim- 
inate this risk, all we can do 
is keep that risk to a mini- 
mum," he added. 

• Panorama ; BBC1; 1 0pm 
tonight. 

— Glenda Cooper 


qualify for bigger lump sums 
than other public servants, this 
often means the worse an offi- 
cer the sooner they end up with 
more money. 

The Association of Chief 
Police Officers has admitted 
.that “the current position is that 
most of the people we are deal- 
ing with, suspected of corrup- 
tion or dishonest, are 
immediately going side”. Most 
qualify for a pension. 

In the fire service, the path- 
way to a golden future is to fan 
Its stiff fitness tests, which im- 


mediately qualifies someone 
for ill health retirement; usual- 
ly on full pension. 

In theory the position of so- 
cial workers, road sweepers 
and other council staff is better 
since they pay into proper pen- 
sion funds. But a report from 
the Audit Commission to be 
published shortly will announce 
that council pension funds are 
co mm i tte d to paying out more 
than their assets are worth and 
will recommend drastic re- 
strictions on the rights of offi- 
cials to take early retirement. 


As few as a fifth of council 
staff reach the statutory retire- 
ment age. The rest retire early 
or leave with pension rights. The 
Commission will complain that 
retirement has been used as a 
more expensive substitute for 
redundancy. 

But the arithmetic , is worst 
in the fire service Some 20 
pence in every pound spent on 
fire protection in the capital 
■ goes on tbe pensions “gap”. Ex- 
perts fear it will widen leading 
to cuts in front-line stafl; engines 
and stations. Some fear a boom 


in retirements as the prospect 
grows that rules oniMealthre-. 
tirement wfli be tightened. 

In some areas, such as Lon- 
don, there are already more re- ' 
tired fire officers than serving 
employees. Currentstaff pay 11 
per cent of salary in pensions 
contributions but this is now 
nowhere near enough to pay for 
the pensions of retired firestaff 
which consume £53m of its 
£276m budget. 

Tbny Ritchie, Labour leader 
of the London Fire and Civil 
Defence Authority, warned re- 


cently said; “Wemky oaoveto^, 
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Blair to shake hands 
with Sinn Fein chiefs 

Tony Blair will become the first British prime minis ter of the mod- 
em era to formally shake hands with republican leaders when he 
meets Sinn Brin’s president. Gerry Adams, at the multi-party talks 
in Belfast today. Although only 10 minutes have been set aside 
for the encounter the arrangements appear to have been the sub- 
ject of intense and careful thought on the Government’s part. 

Mr Blair and Mo Mowlam, the Secretary of State for North- 
ern Ireland, have been concerned to take into account both re- 
publican and Unionist sensitivities in settling the details of the 
meeting. It comes as the eight parties involved in the talks are 
poised to get down to detailed discussion on the political ftmire. 
Negotiations were launched last week with opening statements 
from the parties, who are today scheduled to open detailed dis- 
cussions on Northern Ireland’s internal adminis tration. 

The Prime Minister's appearance at the Stormont talks will 
be part of a wider visit to Belfast and other parts of Northern 
Ireland during which he is scheduled to meet workers, industri- 
alists, members of the security forces and others. In deference 
to Unionist concerns the Blair- Adams handshake is to take place 
within the talks complex and hence behind dosed doors. The Gov- 
ernment is insistent that no newspaper or television cameras will 
be allowed to record the event. 

During a two-hour stay Mr Blair will spend 10 minutes in turn 
with three-member delegations from each of the parties repre- 
sented. This format is also intended to satisfy Sinn Fein's insis- 
tence that they have the right to be treated equally with the various 
other parties. — David McKittrick, Ireland Correspondent 

Dilemma for Diana coroner 

The coroner who is expected to hold an inquest into the death 
of Diana, Princess of Wales, spoke yesterday of his limited pow- 
ers to gather evidence about the precise circumstances of the 
tragedy. Dr John Burton, Coroner of the Queen’s Household, 
expressed his frustration at having no authority to call witness- 
es from abroad and said he would have to rely on a report from 
French police about August's death crash. The coroner brand- 
ed it a “ludicrous situation”. He said: “If Dodi and Diana had 
been buried in France there would be no inquest It is purely the 
fact that they were brought back to England.” 

Safeway kids wear Calvin Klein 

Secretly acquired stocks of Calvin Klein children's clothes will 
go on sale at Safeway today at up to half their usual price. It is 
the first time the designer children's wear, usually seen in up- 
market boutiques and department stores, has been offered in a 
supermarket. The cheaper prices are possible because tbe 
clothes have been bought from an unnamed third party rather 
than direct from the manufacturers. 

Doctors face misconduct case 

Three doctors charged with misconduct will appear in front of a 
disciplinary hearing today, billed as the most important medical 
inquiry of the decade. Heart surgeons James Wish cart - who is 
now retired - and Janardan Dhasmana, and Dr John Roylance, 
the former chief executive of United Bristol Healthcare NHS Trust, 
will appear before the General Medical Council's disciplinary com- 
mittee on charges relating to heart surgery in children. The case 
is expected to last four months. All the doctors deny charges of 
misconduct. 

One ticket scoops jackpot 

One ticket-holder won the National Lottery jackpot of £S>t8,S88. 
Winning numbers were 15, 17, IS, 27, 34, and 40. The bonus 29. 
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Lesson in life: Edna O’Brien meets the Cheltenham literary Festival 

Cheltenham learns secret 
of a night with the Irish 


The lights were dimmed, voic- 
es fell, all eyes concentrating 
on the figure strolling regal- 
ly on to the stage. Wearing 
leopard print to compliment 
her flame bouffant, looking 
every bit the megastar, Hol- 
fywood, in the form of Edna 
O’Brien, had arrived. 

The good ladies and gen- 
tleman of the audience were 
visibly taken aback. Their 
town bail is playing host to tbe 
48th Cheltenham Literary 
Festival and, in a town where 
you risk being stoned for not 
wearing Laura Ashley, they 
just don't make women tike 
Edna. 

She wooed them, 
stretched her long languorous 
legs out at them, said the 
F-word while smiling at them 
and caused the men to look 
at their 65-year-old wives and 
ask “Why? "The answer is it’s 
an Irish thing and that's what 
Edna and dozens of other 
writers were here to cele- 
brate - the opening weekend 
is dedicated to all things Irish. 


For the 111- prepared it can 
come as a little bit of a shock. 
Perhaps right in the middle of 
the afternoon’s Irish cabaret 
on the promenade was not the 
best place for the Army to 
mount their annual recruit- 
ment drive. 

At the teatime discussion, 

CHELTENHAM 

LITERARY 

FESTIVAL 

SPONSORED BY 
THE INDEPENDENT 


“Irish Voices”, Kate O’Rior- 
dan had read excerpts from 
her new novel. The Boy in the 
Moon, where she suggests 
that they way to spice up a 
dead marriage is to intro- 
duce a healthy bout of anal 
sex. At which point a woman 
in tbe front row who thought 
she was popping in for a lit- 


tle light relief after doing her 
early Christmas shopping, 
coughed, gathered up her 
bags and promptly walked 
out But they kept conring. • 

That evening, by the time 
Edna had finished with them, 
they were off, down the cor- 
ridor, on a buzz bigger that 
HRX to jig-on-down to Dei- 
driee Cunningham’s Celtic 
Band. At 1 lpm, when the poet 
Rita Ann Higgins took the 
stage, the great burghers of 
Cheltenham were barely dis- 
tinguishable from the dyed in 
the wool Irish literati. They 
were baying for more, she 
called them thickos and for- 
got her words. “Shit”, she ■ 
stumbled, “Ciaron Carson 
said to me: ‘Drink wine, 
there’s no alcohol in wine’.” • 
And they cried like banshees, 
holding their Chardonnayfu- 
elled glasses aloft, living proof Z. 
that Ciaron Carson doesn't - 
know what he is talking about.. ’ 

Cheltenham is rocking; : 
William Hague should come 
on down. 


Blair faces embarrassing isolation as Tory and Shadow Cabinet enthusiasm for Millennium Dome fades 


Senior Conservatives yesterday indicated 
that the Opposition is about to withdraw 
support from the Millennium Dome pro- 
ject - which was initiated by the last gov- 
ernment 

While official sources said it was "ear- 
ly days” and “a grotesque exaggeration" to 


say that the party was about to drop bi- 
partisan support for the Greenwich scheme, 
other, more authoritative sources, suggested 
that support had already been withdrawn 
and it was only a matter of time before an 
outright public attack was launched. 

Gwen that Tony Blair took the decision 


to go ahead with the project against the ad- 
vice of many of his senior ministers, insisting 
that the Government had to mark the Mil- 
lennium with a high-profile project the Tory 
U-turn could leave the Prime Minister em- 
barrassingly isolated if the scheme goes 
wrong. The current plan is for a dome that 


would cost about £750m, with much of the 
funding coming from the lottery. 

But many Labour MPs feel that the 
dome money would be much beLter spent 
on Millennium projects in their own con- 
stituencies, with investment in education 
and health a priority. 


The Independent has been told that 
soundings have been taken among mem- 
bers of the Shadow Cabinet, and there are 
few signs of any enthusiasm for continu- 
ing support. 

“I wouldn’t say that anyone is more than 
lukewarm at best," one source said, “apart 


from a solitary figure in an arboretum in 
Northamptonshire” - a reference to 
Michael Heseltine, the former Deputy 
Prime Minister, who was appointed a Mil- 
lennium Commissioner by Mr Blair soon . 
after the election. 

— Anthoryfiewns. 
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5/SECRET MASSAC 


Slaughter by British that the Indians helped to cover up 


. Yesterday the Queen 

arrive d *n India on the 
second and final leg of 
her tour of the sub- 
’ continent, and tomorrow 
; morning she will fly to 
Amritsar in the Punjab. 
Here, In the most 
controversial stop of her 
trip, she will visit 


ward area”, which used to be 
profoundly feudal. 

On my journey north I 
stopped io Introduce myself to 
Atptusinh Chaudhuri, former 
chjef minister of Gujarat and 
now a member of the state’s 
Legislative Assembly. Mr 
Chaudhuri’s first constituency 
contained the village where 
the secret massacre took place. 
‘‘That s how 1 came to know 


JaIJiamvalfa * uai s now 1 came to know 

* a paric from the local people that this 

wnere m 6 April 1919 thing had happened,’’ he told 


troops under British 
command lolled at least 
379 unarmed 
demonstrators. But in 
*722, there was an even 
niore horrific massacre, 
the details of which have 
been kept secret for 75 
years. 


Jaffianwallah Bagb is one oF the 
most emotive place names in 
the Indian freedom struggle. 
Tile word itself cannot be spo- 
ken in Indian company without 
very specific images of infamy 
riswg in the mind: the crowd- 
ed park, the massed demon- 
strators in angry mood, the 
Gurkha troops marching in, 
Brigadier-General Reginald 
Dyer coolly giving the order, the 
bodies falling, the panic as 
people tried to flee, the firing 
going on and on until the am- 
munition was spent. Jt was the 
decisive moment in Britain's 
loss of its Indian Empire, the 
moment when the moral ad- 
vantage passed irreversibly to 
the Indian side. 

Jallianwailah Bagb was hor- 
rific. But was it unique? In the 


BY PETER 
POPHAM 


* 


past few weeks, the story has 
surfaced in India of another 
British-directed massacre, pos- 
sibly as bad as or even worse 
than what happened at Amrit- 
sar, news of which was so vig- 
orously suppressed that the 
world learnt nothing about it 

Unlike Jallianwailah Bagh, 
Palchitaria is not a name Indi- 
ans know. Today it can no 
longer be found even in the 
gazetteer. This small, dusty vil- 
lage of cement and mud-walled 
houses amid fields of maize and 
rice in northern Gujarat, west- 
ern India, is now called Dadvav, 
Here 75 years ago, on 7 March 
1922, several thousand freedom 
fighters gathered to pay 
homage to their leader. A para- 
military force under the com- 
mand of a British major tracked 
them down to the meeting 
place, which was in the bend of 
a river and beside a large well. 

Something happened there 
which was taken as provocation 
and the order was given to fire. 
As at Amritsar three years be- 
fore, soon the bodies of the deal 

lay in piles Oas high as a man- 
go tree," according to one wit- 
ness), and the 
wounded fled 
for their lives. 

The news of 
what happened 
by the bend in 
the river went 
nowhere. There 
was no fuss in 
the press. No 

commissions of 

inquiry were 
dispauhed from 
London. The 
nationalist - 
movement was 
silent on the 
matter. But last month an arti- 
cle about the secret massacre en- 



me. “It’s a bigger massacre 
than Jallianwailah - more <h«n 
2^00 people were killed, but 
because it’s a 100 per cent 
tribal area, the facts about it 
have remained unknown.” 

Three hours later, in the vil- 
lage of Dadvav, we settled 
down to listen to the first of a 
string of 90-year-olds recount 
their memories of what hap- 
pened on that March day. On 
most essentials, their testimo- 
ny agreed. Like many parts of 

India in the years after 1919. the 

region was in a stale of politi- 
cal ferment, and its focus was 
Motilal Tejawat, a former spice 
trader from the Rajasthan city 
of Udaipur. Though a caste 
Hindu, Tejawat had identified 
with the grievances of the trib- 
al people. % 1922, Tejawat and 
his swelling band of tribesmen 
were on the move. By the time 
they poured into Phkhitaria. the 
villagers were readily persuad- 
ed that an awesome phenom- 
enon was in their midst 

Kaliba Patel, in her 90s, re- 
called: “There were 10,000 
people there, and they were 
worshipping him like a god. 
People talked about him as The 
Gandhi’, they believed the dust 
he trod in contained kanku , a 
magical essence, so they gath- 
ered it up and kept it. 1 

Koyaji Patel, who lives in the 
same mud-walled bouse in the 
neighbouring village of Kbdiya- 
wada as be did in 1922, said: “I 
was 14 and 1 went there to have 
daxshan [holy sight of him] 

' and I offered him money and 
he gave me his blessing. But the 
next day -4he - soldiers came 
looking for him, around SO of 
them.” 

It was.a repeat, three years 
later and in the depths of the 
forest, of the Jallianwailah 
Bagh confiuntadom the excit- 
ed freedom fighters, their heads 
full of political grievzmee and re- 
ligious fervour, some of them 
aimed with spears and bows 
and arrows and primitive guns; 
and the tribal soldiers of the 
Me war Bhfl Corps, under the 
command afMrgarHG Sutton, 
ranged against a crowd num- 
bering in the thousands, ner- 
vously fingering their machine 
guns, the man they had been 
tracking through the woods fi- 
nally at bay before them. 

One of Tfcjawat’s supporters 
fired a shot which mayor may 
not have grazed the head of 
Major Sutton. And like General 
Dyer before him, the Major 
gave the order to fire. 

Koyaji Patel, who witnessed 
it, said: "They were firing at 
anybody with tribal ornaments, 
then looting the bodies. After 
it was over the locals dragged, 
away the bod- 
ies of their 
neighbours and 
relatives. The 
rest were 
dumped into 
the ' nearby 
well, on the or- 
ders of the lo- 
cal landlord.” 

Tfejawat got 
away- un- 
harmed and 
went under- : 
ground for the 
next seven 
years. And the, 
event itseff disappeared. Gand- 
hi, in a magazine article pub- 
lished in 1921, had condemned 


Htied ‘The Other JalEanwallah” 

f^ttwliniheweddytnagazine Tejawafs methods; and in Feb- 

nniy 1922, fearing that m its vi- 

Sp^StrLlat olence the mass movement 



throughout India was getting 
control, he tad 
«.HeH off the non-cooperation 

Gujarat, Gandhi’s birth- 
place, is the richest state in In- 
dia; its capital Gwdhinagar* is 
a planned garden city, and its. 
most populous dty, Ahmao- 
abad, isofte of the few places 
j D India where growing afflu- 
ence is a palpable, visible real 


called off the non-cooperation 
campaign, and his word was 

heeded 

ter the massacre, on 10 March 
1922, 100 km s (62J5 miles) to 
the ' sonth in Abmadabad* 
Gandhi himself went bn trial for 
sedition. 

Thus it was in no ones 
interest that news of what bad 


i* STnoT u W* got 

toferf^enave hew cars. But out: neither the Bdfch.norlhe 


travel north of these two cities 
and you enter a quite different 
India: the India of what the 

authorities cafl “the -scheduled 

afbes"- It's an India of tiny ham- 
lets. sparse electric power, few 
road signs, no English spoken- 
what caste Hfedus cafl “a back- 


local landlords, nor even the 
nationalist movement. As the 
sound of firing died away, the' 
terrible event disappeared into 
the memories and the nighty 
mares of the local people, 
where it has been locked away 
ever since. 



Clear memories: Koyaji Patel, at his home in the village of Kodiyawada. As a 14-year-old boy he witnessed the massacre by British troops of possibly 1 ,000 Indian 
freedom fighters at the nearby village of Palchitaria, on 7 March 1922. But news of the bloody events was kept secret Photograph: Shailesh Rawal/lndia Today 
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6/WORLD NEWS 


#• 


St’s not 

Whitehall, 

but it’s farce 



After the collapse of 
the Italian government, 
the soap opera of 
resolving the crisis is hi 
full swing. What is going 
on? Andrew Gumbef tries to 
make sense of a 
weekend of ordinary 
madness. 


Like characters in a stage farce, 
the protagonists of Italy’s crazy 
political crisis kept bumping 
into each other by accident this 
weekend. First there was a 
special evening at Rome's 
Toatro Eliseo on Saturday to 
honour the great Marxist film 
and stage director Luchino 
Visconti. Across a crowded 
foyer, the eyes of Fausto 
Bcrtiaotti - leader of the far- 
left Rifondazione Cornu nista 
party and chief architect of 
the government crisis - briefly 
met those of Sergio Cofferati, 
union leader and ardent sup- 
porter of Mr Prodi’s govern- 
ment. They did not speak. 

Mr Bertinotti later found 
himself in the company of a 
whole clutch of erstwhile gov- 
ernment ministers in the VIP 
.section at Rome's Stadio 
Olimpico for the World Cnp 
qualifier against England. 
Here, at least, they cheered the 
home team together, but Lhai 
was as cordial as relations got 

Then yesterday they were all 
thrown together for the annu- 
al March of Peace in Assisi, an 
event made more poignant this 
year because of the recent 
earthquakes. "Doesn't it both- 
er you the way Bertinotti keeps 
miming into you?" one re- 
porter asked Massimo D’Ale- 
ma, leader of the left-wing 
PDS and eminence grise of the 
Prodi government. “Just as 
tong as he keeps walking, it's 
OK," Mr D'Alema replied with 


A*® sort of elusive grin that has 
Italian political commentators 
scrabblin g around for profound 

interpretations lor days on end. 

Having withdrawn his sup- 
port for Mr Prodi’s budget and 
thus jeopardised Italy's chances 
of qualifying for the single Eu- 
ropean currency next year, Mr 
Bertinotti seems to be having 
some, trouble walking in a 
straight line, politically speak- 
pfr-On Saturday, after a bruis- 
ing meeting with the party 
grassroots, he announced that 
bygones were bygones and that 
he was prepared to co-operate 
with. Mr Prodi - providing that 
the budget is rewritten. 

This is the sort of position- 
faking that makes Italian poli- 
tics utterly incomprehensible to 
the ordinary mortal. How can 
a politician bring down a gov- 
ernment, and then' immediate- 
ly tty to resurrect it? Mr Prodi, 
for one, was unimpressed and 
told Mr Bertinotti to forget co- 
operation on any terms except 
those, already offered. 

There were more strange 
goings on in the opposition, 
where anticipation of early 
general elections is growing. Sil- 
vio Berlusconi, media mogul, 
erstwhile prime minis ter and 
now opposition leader, made 
the uncharacteristically self- 
effacing announcement that 
he would not seek the pre- 
miership again but would pre- 
fer to control any government 
that his side formed from be- 
hind the scenes. 

This was interpreted as a 
sign of Mr Berlusconi's weak- 
ness after a lacklustre IS 
months in opposition. Mr 
Berlusconi suggested Mario 
Monti a European commis- 
sioner, as a prime ministerial 
candidate in his place. But Mr 
Monti immediately announced 
he was not interested because 
he wanted to stay in Brussels. 
The circus continues. 


.Oj.l 



A worker sweeping the stage ready for last night's opening performance of Verdi’s opera Aida at Luxor; Egypt. 
The 54.7 million production, to close on Friday, comes a month after Islamist militants machine-gunned and 
fire-bombed a tourist bus in Cairo, killing nine Germans and wounding an Egyptian Photograph: Reuters 


Angolan troops ‘join Congo conflict’ 

Fighting between unaffected by the four-month SassouNguesso."Thepr 

government forces and MTI ^ V / ethnic conflict in Brazzaville, of the rebels has been stc 

f S'— -j J said they were considering We have chased them av 

.... \ evacuating their families. several fronts," the spoke 


Fighting between 
government forces and 
those of a former 
miltary ruler has been 
raging In Congo- 
Brazzaville since early in 
June. Yesterday, the war 
entered a dangerous 
new phase, with reports 
that Angolan troops had 
joined in on the side of 
the rebels. 


Congo's army said yesterday 
that Angolan troops hacking its 
militia rivals had attacked the 
country's south but had been 
pushed back. 

A presidential spokesman in 
the Angolan capital. Luanda, 
confirmed there had been fight- 
ing in southern Congo close to 
the Angolan enclave of Cabin- 
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da, but said the Congolese 
were the attackers. 

Reports of fighting in south- 
ern Congo triggered panic in 
the economically strategic re- 
gion. where Western oil firms 
led by France's Elf Aquitaine 
have major investments. Busi- 
nessmen in the Congo oil cap- 
ital Pointc Noire, until now 
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unaffected by the four-month 
ethnic conflict in Brazzaville, 
said they were considering 
evacuating their families. 

A military high command 
spokesman in Brazzaville con- 
firmed reports earlier yesterday 
that Congolese President Pas- 
cal Lissouba's southern home 
area bad been attacked (torn 
Cabinda by Angolan troops 
armed with rocket launchers. 

But in Luanda, Aide mire 
Vaz de Cbncicao, a spokesman 
for the Angolan president, in- 
sisted that it was the Con- 
golese army that attacked 
Angolan forces in Cabinda. 

The Congolese spokesman 
said President Lissouba's forces 
still controlled Brazzaville's 
airport and heavy fighting was 
continuing in the city centre. He 
denied the southern towns of 
Loudimaand Dolisic had been 
taken by the Cobra militia of 
former military ruler Denis 


Sassou Nguesso. "The progress 
of the rebels has been stopped 
We have chased them away on 
several fronts," the spokesman, 
a eoloneL said. 

If confirmed, the involve- 
ment of Angolan troops would 
appear to be a direct result of 
reports that Angola's rebel 
UNTEA forces were backing 
Lissouba in Congo. Diplomats 
said one report from Pointe 
Noire suggested Angolan 
troops had crossed over on 
Saturday. Telephone lines to the 
main town of Dolisie had re- 
portedly been down since then. 

Forces backing Lissouba 
and Sassou's Cobra militia have 
been fighting in Brazzaville 
since 5 June. The conflict has 
raged on despite a UN an- 
nouncement on Thursday that 
both sides had signed a truce ac- 
cord, boosting hopes for 3 
fuller peace deal at negotiations 
set for Gabon this week. 


Politician hands out free hashish 


Marco Pannella, the Italian 
politician who was convicted 
last month of giving away 
hashish, was back at it yester- 
day - distributing free bags of 
the drug to a crowd in Rome's 
central Piazza Navona. 

Pannella, who has long cru- 
saded for the legalisation of so- 
called soft drugs, presided over 
the handout of some 450 bags, 
each containing a half-gram, or 
about one-fiftieth of an ounce. 

Asked where he got the 
hashish. Pannella replied: "We 


got it from the market. We took 
it away from the Mafia." 

Two Pannella supporters 
turned themselves in to police 
to publicise the campaign. They 
were an Italian aide, Rita 
Bemadini, and a Belgian mem- 
ber of the European Parlia- 
ment. Olivier Dupuis, 
promoters said. Mr Bemadini 
was back out in Piazza Navona 
in the afternoon for another 
round of distribution. During 
the morning giveaway, police 
confiscated some of the bags. 


In New York they’ll kill you, 
but at least the video’s safe 

New York now has proportionately fewer b^gfaries ton ^n- 
don, and the rate in Los Angeles has 


Sd^rfpro^c^for to United 
so far down since ISSO-led lyaSDper cCTtMmfteta^ 
rate - thatthe US is now comparable with the Nethedands^ Cana- 
da or Australia in its overall crime rate. _ , , 

However, the precipitate fall in binary is not matched by a 
similar fail in violent crime. Despite a recent drop, it has risen 
overall since 1980 by 6 per cent. The US has up to 18 times more 
murders than any other industrial democracy. And ^Lon- 
doners are 60 per cent more likely to be burgled than New York- 
ers, they are five times less likely to be robbed and ten tones less® 

likely to be murdered. -L-".:. 

A variety of explanations is offered for these trends^ nom 
the declining number of teenage males in the population as a 
whole, to the dying out of the professional burglars art . The 
switch from heroin to crack cocaine as the most prevalmt street 
drug is also offered as a partial explanation, as addicts find bur- 
glary a slower and less reliable means of raising cash than rob- 
bery. Criminologists are cited as judging tougher policing, 
longer, prison sentences and an increase in the number of bur- 
glar ?i*rms to be contributing factors, but not the whole expla- 
nation. — Atay Dejevsky. Washington 

Mossad under scrutiny 

Investigators launched a government inquiry at a secret location 
yesterday into Israel’s bungled attempt to kill a leader of the Is- 
lamic militant Hamas group in Jordan, an Israeli spokesman said. 
Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu, having ordered Mossad se- 
cret agents to assassinate Hamas political chief Khaled Meshal 
last month, appointed a three-man “clarification committee" last 
week to investigate the affair. ^ 

A spokesman, Moshe FogeL said the committee was taking v 
testimony at an undisclosed security installation. He declined to 
elaborate. 

Islamists threaten US citizens 

Egypt's most feared Muslim militant group has threatened to 
attar . k Ame ricans in the Arab world, after Washington made it 
illegal for US residents to support the organization, a newspa- 
per reported yesterday. The Al-Gaxnaa Al-Islamiyya accused the 
Clinton a dminis tration of attacking Muslims, and warned that 
the group will retaliate, thtAlrSharqAl-Awsatt said quoting the 
group's statement 

Cubans pay tribute to Che 

More than 70,000 Cubans have paid their last respects to Ernesto 
"Che" Guevara in Havana, and thousands more are expected to ^ 
file past a small wooden casket containing the remains of the left- ^ 
1st guerrilla killed 30 years ago. The weekly youth communist news- 
paper Juvenatd Rebelde said that by late on Saturday, the first 
day the remains were on display, some 72,000 people had filed 
past. The caskets containing the re mains of Guevara and six for- 
mer comrades-in-arms will be on display until tonight at the Jose 
Marti memorial in Havana's Revolution Square. 

Villagers support DNA test 

Officials expressed satisfaction yesterday after all but one young 
French male in the village of Fleine-Fougeres gave DNA sam- 
ples to help find the killer of Caroline Dickinson. During three 
days of testing, 169 of 170 males in the village voluntarily gave 
a sample of saliva to help find out If one of them killed Caro- 
line, 13, on 18 July, 1996. Philippe Drouet, one of the prosecu- 
tors, said the results of the tests could be known by Friday. 

Woman in well cheats death 

A 55-year-old Iranian woman who was thrown into a dry well by 
her relatives after a dispute over inheritance survived in the 'well 
for 22 days. Khadijeh Iran-Nejad was rescued after a passing peas- 
ant heard her cries for help, according to the Iran News daily. 
Two relatives had tossed Ms Iran-Nejad into the well and then 
flung boulders into it in an attempt to make sure she was dead. 
The bouldere missed her and cracked a canal under the floor of 
the well. Ms Iran-Nejad survived by soaking a cloth in water seep- 
ing from the cracks and sucking on iL The paper said she was 
hospitalised, but was in good condition. 


Jospin works towards shorter hours <b 
as employers fear for the economy 
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The French government has 
decided, in principle, that the 
working week should be reduced 
from 39 to 35 hours by 2000. The 
intention is, nominally, to create 
jobs. But, as John Lichfield reports 
from Paris, employers fear that 
France is about to score another 
economic own goal. 


Even the Prime Minister, Lionel Jospin, 
is said to have had serious second, and third, 
thoughts about his own bright idea. But, 
as the man who promised to keep all his 
promises, there is a limit to how many elec- 
tion pledges he can break or postpone. 

A 35-hour working week, with a strong 
hint that there would be no loss of pay. was 
one of the hesi remembered promises made 
by the Socialists in the general election last 
May. 

The boast was that this would create new 
jobs and reduce France's stubborn and 
record level of unemployment (12.5 per 
cent). Mr Jospin's own economics minis- 
ter, Dominique Strauss-Kahn. has since de- 
scribed the idea as “economic suicide". But 
the left and green wings of Mr Jospin’s 
coalition, and the unions, have made it dear 
that there could be no U-lum on this of 
ail policies: not a complete U-tum at any 
rate. 

At the end of'a onc-day conference on 
employment Iasi Friday, attended by 
unions, empli were and the government, the 
Prime Minister produced a Jospinesque so- 
lution to a Jospinesque problem. 

A statutory 35-hour week hy 2000 would 
be the “direction" laid down by a new law 
to go before parliament by the end of the 


year. For the first IS months or so. it would 
he up to employers and unions to negotiate 
how best to achieve this goal. If economic 
conditions permitted in 1999. there would 
be a firmer law, which would lay down a 
35-hour week for larger companies by 2000 
and for all workers by 2002. 

Employers who moved rapidly to a 35- 
hour week, and created new jobs, would 
be given subsidies by the state (in effect a 
recognition that the policy is anti-com- 
petitive). Would there be any loss of pay 
for workers? Thai would be up for nego- 
tiation in the short term. The longer term 
was IcfL creatively, unclear. 

On the surface, this was a substantial 
concession to the bosses and a rebuff for 
the more absolutist union chiefs. But it was 
the employers who came out of the meet- 
ing screaming rape and murder and threat- 
ening “war’’. The unions, even the 
Communist union federation, who had se- 
cretly feared that they would be given much 
less, were relieved. 

The complex formula devised by Mr 
Jospin, and his deputy, the employment 
minister. Manine Aubiy, leaves - in the- 
oiy - everything to play for. But the em- 
ployers fear that the decisions are, in effect, 
made. A 35-hour week will be imposed on 
them in the end. In the meantime, Mr 
Jospin's convolutions will make therr life 
even harder. 

Bernard Boisson, vice-president of the 
social committee of the employers’ feder- 
ation, said: "Ft’s entirely unreasonable. It’s 
a purely technocratic, political, even ide- 
ological decision, which has no connection 
with reality ... It's an own goal, which will 
help our competitors." 

Significantly, perhaps, even Mr Jospin 
did not defend the policy as a job creation 
scheme alone. He said" a 35 -hour week 


would also improve Lhe quality of life in 
France. “We need lime to live," he said, 
at the end of Friday’s conference. “I am 
thinking principally of women for whom 
balancing a career and family life presents 
especial problems." 

In this respect, Mr Jospin is in time with 
his nation. Nearly two-thirds of French 
people approve of the idea of a shorter 
working week, according to a poll published 
in the Journal de Dimanche yesterday. But 
a clear majority feel it will do nothing to 
reduce unemployment. 

The last experience with a statutory cut/, 
in working hours in the 1980s suggests that > ' 
they are right. Some economists argue that, 
on balance, it reduced French competi- 
tiveness. increased inflexibility and cost the 
country jobs. 

Mr Jospin, according to reports in the 
French press, admits privately that cots in 
working hours and job creation do-dot go 
together. He is putting all his hopes for a 
reduction m unemployment on the agns 
of a rapid uptake in the growth of the 
French economy in the second half of this 
year. 

Ms Aubiy, his deputy, is more ideo- 
logical on this point She is convinced that 
inrfust nalised countries can no longer rely 
on strong growth to provide new jobs. She 
believes that France is leading the way to 
a 21st centuiy in which, to avoid social con- 
flict, all developed countries will have to 
share the work around. ? 

The French employers retort that this ^ 
may be so, but, in the meantime, France 
is m merciless competition with the rest of 
the world. It may make sense for imfividual 
companies to negotiate shorter working 
weeks and job-sharing (which is already 
happening). But the imposition of a 
blanket slate policy on all could be suicidal. + 
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Hedgehog Hague goes foraging for a stronger Tory image 


Focus group research is being 
used to help guide William 
Hague's leadership of the 
Conservative Party. Anthony Bevins, 
Political Editor, watches Tory 
$com for Labour's techniques 
turn to a more flattering 
imitation. 


Mr Hague is a hedgehog, a spiky, slow and 
rather' flea-ridden creature with a repu- 
tation for gelling crushed in the .middle 
country roads, according to focus 
group work for the Conservatives before 
Iasi week's party conference. 

But parly advisers hope that the basic 
research - with more lo Follow soon -will 
show Mr Hague making a good mark on 
public perceptions. 

They hope that with careful guidance 
he can be turned from one of the least- 
known Conservative leaders into a star, 
outshining John Major, and even Margaret 



Sore point; William Hague was 
seen by voters as a hedgehog, 
while Tony Blair was seen as a 
lion 



Thatcher, in terms of personal appeal. 

According to the research, conducted 
by I CM with focus groups in Leeds, Slough 
and Sutton ColdfielcUbny Blairwas seeo 
as a man of action, and a decent family 
man - a “lion'" of a leader. 

When the panels were asked whaL an- 
imal Mr Hague reminded them of. they 


variously came up with answers like the 
hedgehog or the pussycat- The most flat- 
tering comparison was with a Yorkshire 
terrier, with plenty of bark. 

But a Tory source told The Independent 
yesterday that the findings were unsur- 
prising, given the fact that most people 
did not known a thing about the leader. 


“They tend to project on to him all the 
character flaws they see m the Conserv- 
ative Party, that caused them to kick us 
out of office so vigorously.” 

When the panel members were shown 
videos of Mr Hague questioning Mr 
Blair in the Commons, they tended to per- 
form a somersault. One panel member is 


reported to have told KM: “I don’t think 

of him as a weasel or rodent now. 

. That can only get better, with last 
week’s conference coverage certain to have 
improved his overall ratings- 

The fact that the Tbries are using to- 
cus groups wfll be seen as another leaf tak- 
en from Labour’s book - following on 
from the new caring, sharing image that 
Mr Hague tried to create at BlacxpooL 
But Blackpool has also left continuing 
tensions within the Tbry ranks. Mr Hague 
was warned yesterday that he could face 
severe difficulties if he tried to ditch his 
compromise on the single currency - say- 
ing that the Tories would remain opposed 
“for the foreseeable future"- 

There have been repeated hints that 
Mr Hague isplanning to return to the 10- 

year embargo of the euro on which he con- 
tested the leadership election in July, even 
if that meant the shadow cabinet resig- 
nation of pro-Europeans like David Cur- 
ry, the agriculture spokesman. If Mr 
Curry were forced out, he could be fol- 
lowed by other frontbenchers. 
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More low-paid workers 
claiming Family Credit 


One-fifth of Britons in work are on pay 

SS£=£33sss=#: # 

ousFamity Credit for ,xx,r families with schoobagecMtonand 

a minimum wage would make a significant dem 

Harriet Harman. Secretary of State for Social Security, 
corned the study. "It highlights the need to strike r the r^tbrf- 
ance between wage protection and m-work benefits, she said. 

The report frcvL the Joseph Rowntree Foundation coincides 
with a paper in the forthcoming issue of the Economic Journal 
which stows that Family Credit strongly encourages lonemoth- 
ers to work. Lone mothers often have little work experience and 
poor educational qualifications, and are only offered badly paid 
tebs The low wages mean they have little incentive to accept 3 g 
ob and lose ate benefits. The research indicates tha« 
Credit can overcome this, and has a big impact on ^ate-up 
of work by lone parents. 


Poor bank on credit unions 


The Government is being urged to incorporale lepslarion that 
would make it easier to establish credit unions in ' ts i for J co “" 
ina shake-up of financial regulation- In a report oht today the 
New Economics Foundation, an independent think tank, says that 
up to' a quarter of adults in the United Kingdom do not have 
access to basic financial services like a bank account- This 
excludes people from work, as most salaries are now paid into 
a bank account, and exposes poor households to loan sharks 
because they cannot take out bank loans. 

The report argues that there is a strong case for a new law 
encouraging the small but fast-growing credit union movement- - 
There are now almost 600 of these Local deposit-taking bodies, ^ 
often in inner-city areas or outlying council estates, up from 
under 50 ten years ago. They serve people whom the high street 
banks are unwilling or unable to provide with accounts. 

The study says that with technical assistance and a stream- 
lined regulaioiy framework, these credit unions could form the 
kernel of a community banking movement as healthy as that in 
the United States- where “community development credit unions 
were born out of the rivQ rights movement in the 1960s and serve 
mainly ethnic minority groups in the big cities. 
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Civil Service attacked over 
lack of Asian staff 


The small number of Asians in 
the civil service and particularly 
in the higher ranks is a cause 
for “national shame”, a Labour 
MP has claimed. 

Keith Muz. MP for Leicester 
East, who today publishes a re- 
port. “The Glass- Ceiling - 
Asian Representation in the 
Civil Service”, said his findings 
belied Britain’s claim to be a 
□on-racial society. 

Mr Vaz said the report was 
particularly disturbing coming 
in the wake of Lord Tebbit’s 
comments on the “divisive” in- 
fluence of multi-culiuralism. 
“The figures make disturbing 
reading,” he said. 


The report found the per- 
centage of Asians in the civil 
service, at 103 per cent, is 1.5 
per cent lower than the over- 
all proportion of Asians in 
Britain; Asians are concen- 


* 
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trated in the lower grades; only 


a handful are in the senior civ- 
il service, all in the lower pay- 
bands; and Asians are 
particularly poorly represented 
in the Foreign Office ana MoD. 

The report, based on answers 
to parliamentary questions, 
recommends that all govern- 
ment departments and agencies 
draw up action plans to ensure 
staff become representative of 
the ethnic groups in society. I»l • 
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DAILY POEM 


Sonnet 29 

By William Shakespeare 


When in disgrace with fortune and men 's eyes 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heav'n with my bootless cries. 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate. 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope. 

Featured like him, like him with friends possessed. 
Desiring this man s art and that man s scope. 

With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee, and then my state. 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth sing !s hymns at heaven 's gate; 

For thy sweet love remembered such weahh brings 

That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 


The Arden Shakespeare series has jusl issued a new edition 
of the Sonnets (Thomas Nelson, £7.99). The editor, Kather- 
ine Duncan-Jones, explores the poems’ “homoerotic and grisflg- 
ynistic nature” in her notes and critical introduction. 
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Army needs black 
faces in the guards 


Tpe Ministry of Defence 
v ill today announce a 
d ive to recruit more 
members of the ethnic 
r linorities and admit 
t,at the armed forces 
f we got It wrong over 
r icism in the past 
A ichad Streeter previews a 
Policy of zero 

lerance. 


Tlie message from army chiefs 
remains the same: Your Coun- 
try Still Needs You. From >hi«t 
moming. however, the old Fust 
World Whr slogan will be ain yy) 
primarily -at black and Asian 
recruits, with the old visage of 
Lord Kitchener replaced by 
the image of a - rare - serving 
black officer. 

The poster will be part of a 
television and newspaper ad- 
vertisement campaign, created 
Saatchi and Saatchi, which 
also feature the Guards Di- 
ion under the title “The 
of the Guard”. 

The launch of a new Equal 
pportunities Plan will ac- 
impanied by an admission 
at the Army has got its han- 
of racism wrong. In recent 
yqars there have been a string 
well-publicised cases where 
black recruits have been 
subjected to appalling racial 
slum and physical attacks. 

one senior officer put it: 
need to own up to the fact 
we have got it wrong in the 
" Accordingly, the head of 
Army, General Sir Roger 


Wheeler will “draw a line in the 
sand” today and urge all his 
troops to cross it with him. in 
a message directed as much at 
those in the Army as potential 
recruits, he will claim that by 
joining forces they can set new 
standards in race relations. 

Equally, those who refuse to 
embrace the new approach will 
be identified and dealt with as 
part of the problem. To back up 
this aim, there will be special 
full-time squads, probably Roy- 
al MiHtaiy policemen, whose job 
will be to monitor and remove 
racial harassment. Critics will ar- 
gue that such units will only ef- 
fective if aD its manbere are fully 
committed to the spirit, not just 
the letter, of the new approach, 
and have the authority to back 
their j udgem ent. 

There will also be concern 
that the re-working of the Lord 
Kitchener poster - a symbol of 
white, British imperialism - is 
not ideal to appeal to young 
blacks and Asians . Apart from 
the national advertising cam- 
paign, recruitment will con- 
centrate on areas with a high 
percentage of ethnic minorities. 

Already exploratory talks 
are taking place in Newham in 
east London and San dwell in 
the West Midlands, while oth- 
er areas will be considered in 
the future. 

As part of the scheme, the 
Army is setting up its first spe- 
cialist multi-racial Ethnic Mi- 
norities Recruiting Thani, which 
will contain representatives 
from nine different ethnic back- 
grounds - all of them serving 
in the Army. In addition, a 


long-term programme of 
activities within local commu- 
nities is planned to support the 
overall campaign. Senior offi- 
cers and officials across the 
Ministry of Defence arc em- 
barrassed that just 1.04 per 
cent of military personnel come 
from the ethnic minorities . 

The problem of racism has 
been most apparent in the more 
elite units. The Prince of Wbles 
helped to bring concerns out 
into the open when he confid- 
ed his anxiety about the lack of 
black faces among the guard at 
Buckingham Palace. 

The Commission for Racial 
Equality recently warned the 
MoD to show real commitment 
to race equality and make sub- 
stantial progress before next 
spring or face legal action. 



Race victim: Former 
Grenadier Guard 
Richard Stokes, the 
first black soldier to 
take part in the 
Changing of the . 
Guard at Bucking- 
ham Palace, quit the 
Army after abuse 
from fellow soldiers 


rimed forces win 
-turn over gays 


The Government is 
accused of reversing its 
stated policy by 
defending the military's 
ban on homosexuals. 
Michael Streeter looks at 
the prospect of an 
expensive legal battle. 


■ Before the general election 
Labour made dear their op- 
position to the ban on gays 
serving in the armed forces. 
: Npw, minis ters are believed to 
have decided to defend a legal 
action brought by four former 
service people sacked by the 
Ministry of Defence for being 

homosexual. 

If true, and the daim was not 
cenied yesterday, the decision 
▼ill lead to accusations of a 
U-turn by politicians in the &ce 
of opposition by senior military 
psisonneL Many officers still 
believe that having gays in the 
service ' would compromise 
“combat effectiveness”. 

The action before the Eu- 
ropean Q)uri of Human Rights 

clrims that the Government’s 
bda cm gays in the services 
breaches human rights con- 
ventions. One of the four Utr- 
caits, former Royal Navy 
liectenant commander Duncan 
L^jg-Prean, warned yesterday 
that opposition by ministers 
could cost million of pounds m 
compensation, and accused 

Labour of going back on as- 
surances once in power. 


The MoD yesterday denied 
that its lawyers had formally re- 
sponded to the court. Howev- 
er, sources ' did not i chary they 

would be opposing the case. 

It was also pointed out that 
before any changes of policy 
ministers had maintained they 
would need to consult with the 
chiefc of staff to canvass their 
views - a process that has not 
yet begun. .. 

The Government faces a 
second legal front on the same 
issue. In March a medical naval 
assistant, Tfeny Perkins, who 
was sacked for bong gay, won 
the right to take his case to the 
European Court of Justice un- 
der the ElTs equal treatment 
directive. A ruling is expected 
late next year. 

If defeated on this issue the 
Government could be landed 
with a multi-million pound 
compensation Ml for the thou- 
sands of gays dismissed from 
the service in recent years. 

In a separate development, 
ministers have given the go 
ahead to all. members of the 
military to send their views on 
the future of the aimed forces 
in confidence to the MoD. 

The Secretary of State for 
Defence, George Robertson, 
has extended the same invita- 
tion to all MoD civiL servants, 

as part of the strategic defence 
review. “I am especially keen to 
hear more from those with the 
most direct interest in the re- 
view - members of the armed 
forces and civilian staff in the 
MoD," he said. 
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South Africa’s white 
farmers under siege 
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More than 100 white 
farmers have been 
murdered in South 
Africa over the. past two 
years. Tomorrow their 
union meets President 
Nelson Mandela to 

demand action before 
farmers take the law 
into their own hands. 
But die vigilandsm has 
begun. 


BY MARY 

braid 


Shoot first and shoot last. For 






In crime-ridden South Africa, farming families say their isolation makes them particuiary vulnerable 


months that has been the 

advice from Dr Pieter Gous, the 

right-wing president of the Free 
SLate Agricultural Union, to 
white farmers for the handling 
of trespassers. 

Photograph: Glynn Griffiths After every attack on a 
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member Mr Gous has threat- w 

ened farmers would mete cut a 
their own rough justice rf the 
government failed to curb the o 
Soleoce and warned that mr- fi 
al vigilante groups would soon 

be formed similar to those op- J 

erated by the Muslim and- J 
drug group, Pagad, against b 
Cape Town’s gangsters. 

This weekend the farmers ti 
took their revenge after die c 
murder of Theo Pieterse. 50, r 
near Bultfontein in the heart of a 

the vast, flat, fertile plains of the b 

Free State. His neighbours, m b 
an area dominated by conser- c 
1 vative Boer farmers, tracked e 
down three Wade matesuspects s 
who were found hiding in a 
□earby water can ah According t 
to Mr Pieterse’s workers the 1 

men had been around the day 

before looking for wotk- ‘ 

In the “citizens’ arrest*’ that 
followed one of the suspects J 
died and the two others were < 
seriously hurt. Police are now 1 

investigating another murder. 1 

Mr Gous has said he regrets the 

death of the suspect, but claims 
it reflects the high level of 
frustration in forming commu- 
nities. 

The FSAU claims Mr 
Pieterse is the third local white 
farmer to have been killed by 
blacks in the province in the 
past 10 days. Last week, Piet van 
Eeden was murdered on his 
farm at Lindley. 

He was killed after return- 
ing from a school function with 
hie famil y. While he parked the 
car his wife and daughter 
walked in on waiting ass a i l a n ts. 

They were tied up and wheaMr 

van Eeden entered the house 
he was stabbed in the heck. In 
another attack a few days ear- 
lier a former was killed at near- 
by Heilbron. 

Yesterday Dries Brewer, Mr 
Gous's political soulmate from 
the Transvaal Agricultural 
Union, said that attacks on 
forme ts had readied '‘paramil- 
itary proportions”. The Trans- 
vaal Union claims that, apart 
from the police, more farmers 
were being murdered than any 
other professional group. It 
says more than 100 farmers have 
died in 1,000 attacks in the past 
two years. Most of the victims 
are over 50 and a high propor- 
tion are elderly. Sunday morn- 
ing, after church, is the 
perpetrators’ favourite hit time. 

The attackers’ motivation is 
a matter of dispute. Moderate 
farm leaders say members are 
not being specially targeted 
but are suffering the same 
crime wave as everyone else. It 
is their isolation and possession 
of weapons and vehicles that 
makes them particularly vul- 
nerable. 

While farmers form com- 
mando-style self-defence units 
and drive around in defence 
force surplus armoured vehicles 
there is speculation that at 
least some old scores are being 
settled between farmers and 
workers. 

But others mutter about a 
wider conspiracy. “Theft was 
not the motivation in these at- 
tacks." said Johann Neethling, 
FSAU executive member yes- 
terday, referring to the latest 
three deaths. “The attackers 


stole nothing before Ag ■ ", 

The .right-wing, -. 

Conservative Party claims that • 
the murders are part of acaifc.. 
paign to force fanners to gj* >. 
JTtbeir land. Mf Neetblmgte: .- 
lieves the kfflings are t^ y 
place because blacks belief 
whites stole their land- fcf / 
claims that formers with right- 


wing pouncm aiuiwuu^ 

once targets but now any 
farmer seems to do. V 

“Blacks don’t seem to ucr 
derstand we bought the land, .. 
Mr Neethling said. “Thqr cmr 
buy land too if they want to. ji 
The government's attempts^ 
to strengthen the tenure rights, 
of farm workers has certainly; 
raised the temperature m rur- 
al areas where the white man 
has always been baas and thev 
black man, with few if any 
choices, his poorly paid work- 
er. That hard reality has long 
since poisoned relations. ; 

Many farmers are trying to 

beat the introduction of new. 
legislation to strengthen rural 
blacks’ tenure rights by evicting 
families from their land. 

Some blacks are being 
forced off land they have 
occupied for decades. Some- 
times a fanner removes the roof 
from a black home to encour- 
age a family on its way. 

When Martin Paters, 21, 
was shot dead last month po- 
lice speculated that he might 
have been mistaken for a local 

fanner who had just chased sev- 
eral families from his land. 

The agricultural unions, 
which oppose the new legisla- 
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Theo Pieterse: Neighbours 

tracked three suspects 

Photograph: Die Voksb/od 
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tion on the grounds that it 
ignores the hard economic re- 
alities of fanning, say the gov- 
ernment is creating false 
impressions among blacks 
about property ownership and 
redistribution of wealth. 

Whatever the reasons for id 
the random violence has raiset 
white fear in some areas to hys 
terical proportions. Last weel 
an agitated white forme 
phoned a national radio cha 
show from KwaZulu Natal t 
ask the government to intre ■ 
duce unemployment beneft 
for blacks. 

The trouble he insisted w s 
that rural poverty and liner - 
ployment was worsening a d 
white farmers were being t; 
geted by desperate blac s. 
“They are going to kill is 
because they have nothing,” le 
warned. 

The South African Airi- 
cultural Union is pushing f( r a 
more punitive approach. 1 ast 
week it demanded that he 
African National Congres re- 
instate the death penalty. ' hat 
is the message its leaders will 
deliver tomorrow when t ley 
meet President Mandel i to 
discuss the crisis. 
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Robson Green , 

wiD be at Harrods on Friday.) 

Robson Green will be signing 
copies of his autobiography 

Robson Green: 

Just The Beginning 

in the Book Department, Second Flork 
on Friday 17tk October at 12 wool. 
Published by Boxtree, price £14.99. 



ff you are unable to attend please teleph 
on 0181 479 5100 to reserve your signed c 
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Harrods Limited, Knightsbridge, London SW]t 7X7. 
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Schools fret over status as ministers usher in new order 


As consultation on government 

proposals to - 1 

WU77 reoi ^an , se schools 
to an end, teachers, 
and local authorities 

are unhappy. Far from ending 

rows about the structure of * 

they nay simply )ead 
to yet more instability and 
confusion for parents, writes Judith 
Judd. Education Editor. 

7 

"Standards not structures." Of all the catch 

ssssssrrS; 

■sS'jaasss 

^ and conqjrehensives. For 10. thevh^ 
argu^ the right of schools to qW r 
of local authority control V 

_J b f .education White Paper savs that 

schools m the future wfll be abk t^ho^se 

•^ssssaasjiE 

asKasKJESS 

Of rasing standards and we assume thatihe 
©real majority of schools will wish to 
choose a category which is as close as pos- 
sible to their existing status.” 

But the consultation on the paper 
which ended last week shows that the 
Government’s good intentions may already 
1 J running into difficulties and that the 
English habit of fretting about how schools 
are organised is proving hard to kick. 
Regional conferences on the paper have 
come back repeatedly to the question of 
structures. 

TTie proposals envisage that the 1,000 
or so opted-out schools will become foun- 
dation schools, running their own adxnis- 



aided and retain similar powers over ad- 
missions and staff and local authority 
schools would become community with the 
authority employing staff and dealing with 
admissions. Admissions for foundation and 
aided schools, crucial to parents’ hopes of 

securing the right school place for their chil- 
dren, will be decided in consultation with 
*Jfe local authority with an independent ad- 
judicator to sort out disputes. 

Heads. 'governors and local bureaucrats 
fear that the plans will perpetuate a peck- 
ing order of schools with foundation at the 
top and community at the bottom. And they 
worry that parental confusions, pver ad- 
missions ^wfll persist as some schools de- 
vise thektnwv different policies arid pick 
the pupils they want 

Already there are signs that both these 
worries may mean that schools will refuse 
to slot neatly into the category prescribed 
for them by the Government. Instead of 
confining the structures issue to the back- 
burner, the White Paper may unleash a new 

— ill of instability as governors and parents 
jate where their best interests tie. 

- Take foundation status. Some local 
authority secondary schools which voted 
against grant-maintained status under the 
previous government may go for the new 
category. Politically, they feel foundation 




Elton C of E primary in the Peak District where governors face more work and responsibility under the Government's restructuring plans 

Volunteers resist conflict of church and state 


A football carelessly kicked 
from the playground of Elton 
Church of England Primary 
School, high in the Derbyshire 
Peak District, would land 
among the ancient gravestones 
of the churchyard next door. 
Separated by no more than 
three feet of dry stone wall, AH 
Saints’ Church and the tiny 32- 
pupil primary could not huddle 
much closer against the raw 
Pennine winds if they tried. 

Both church and school, 
linked since the mine school- 
house was built by £600 public 
subscription in 1862, like if 
that way. Elton isvoluntaryconr- 
trolled - part of that little-un- 
derstood category of schools 


whose buildings are owned by 
the diocese but, unlike those of 
their voluntary-aided neigh- 
bours, are maintained by the lo- 
cal education authority. 

Under proposals in the Gov- 
ernment’s White Paper, how- 
ever, voluntary controlled 
schools are expected to move 
to a “foundation” category, 
created primarily to accom- 
modate grant-maintained 
schools. The change would 
mean looser links with LEAs 
and more responsibility for 
governors over matters soch as 
staff and admissions. 

Elton’s head, Jenny Newton, 
and gwerning body have no de- 
sire for such a switch. After vot- 


ing repeatedly each year again^ 
any move towards opting out, 
governors resent being bundled 
info the same category as grant- 
maintained schools. 

The tough demands on the 
governing body would, they 
feel, become too onerous to 
place on a group of volunteers 
under foundation status. Mick 
Patterson, chairman of gover- 
nors and a church warden at All 
Saints’, & concerned that a 
school with just two full-time 
teachers could not afford mis- 
taken appointments made by in- • 
experienced governors. And. in 
a village of only 4S0 people, 
would enough volunteers be 
found to take on the governing 


burden? “In truth, parents re- 
alty only want to be involved 
enough in school to be sure 
their children are getting a 
good education," Mr Patterson 
says. “They do not want to be 
giving up hours of free time 
helping run things themselves.'’ 

The head is concerned that 
handing governing bodies more 
control over admissions could 
open the way to increased se- 
lection. Mrs Newton said: “Our 
relative isolation means we 
take children from the sur- 
rounding area, but oversub- 
scribed schools ... may be 
tempted to pick and choose.” 

One alternative would be to 
take on aided status. But Elton 


has rejected that option amid 
concerns that it would be un- 
able to find the resources need- 
ed to contribute at least 15 per 
cent towards capital spending. 

All in all, Elton and Der- 
byshire’s 78 other voluntary 
controlled schools agree, they 
would much, rather shake off in- 
tervention from Westminster 
and stay as they are, content- 
edly on good terms with both 
diocese and LEA- “They want 
to put us all neatly into new box- 
es, with no little quirks, but the 
fact is we are all different,” says 
Mr Patterson. “I would hold up 
our superb Ofcted report and 
say ’Improve on that”.” 

— Lucy Ward 


status would be more acceptable than its 
Conservative predecessor. Patrick Sanders, 
head of Burford School in Oxfordshire, 
said: “We are waiting to seethe fine print 
but I would not rule it oul The attraction 
would be having control of our own build- 


ings and that we would not have to go 
through vaxioQs local authority departments 
when making decisions.” 

Then there are the voluntary-aided or 
church schools. Both the Roman Catholic 
and Anglican churches are concerned 


that some church schools which are now 
grant maintained will choose foundation 
status and, ultimately, weaken their links 
with the church. At a local level, some 
grant-maintained church primary schools 
point out that if they return to the volun- 


tary-aided fold the number of parent gov- 
ernors will go down from five to two be- 
cause of the need to include 
church-appointed governors on the gov- 
erning body. 

Many of the 2,700, mainly primary, vol- 


untary-controlled schools are also indig- 
nant about the proposal that they should 
take foundation siatus. These are church 
foundations so the church owns the build- 
ings but they are maintain ed by the local 
education authority, unlike voluntary- aid- 
ed schools which manage their own build- 
ings and contribute 15 per cent towards the 
cost of their maintenance. 

David Barton, chairman of governors 
at voluntary-controlled Isis middle school 
in Oxford, said: “A lot of voluntary con- 
trolled schools are unhappy about being 
put info the same category as grant main- 
tained schools when they have voted year 
after year against grant maintaned status.” 

They objected to the idea that they 
should control their own admissions pari- 
ty because they believed it encouraged 
covert selection of pupils. “It’s only too easy 
once you get control over admissions to 
weed out those families you don’t want. 
There is also an objection to the amount 
of work it will produce.” 

The schools would prefer to remain as 
they are but, if the Government’s propos- 
als remain unchanged, some are likely to 
go for community status. A few may opt 
to become voluntary-aided. 

Fhoed with the prospect of yet more dis- 
ruption. some local authorities are digging 
in their heels. They believe that the onty 
point of foundation status is to create a 
slightly less uneasy haven for former 
grant-maintained schools. 

Though the Local Government Asso- 
ciation has given the idea of foundation 
schools its grudging approval, 16 local 
authorities in the South-west have written 
to David Blunkett, the Secretary of State 
for Education, saying that the 95 percent 
of schools which have not become grant- 
maintained should remain as they are. In 
particular, they fear that the proposals will 
foil to end the admissions finee-for-alL 

Labour local education authorities in 
London have voted that foundation status 
should go, that grant-maintained schools 
should return to the authority and there 
should be a moratorium cm further changes 
of school status. 

There is no sign that ministers intend 
to give in. National admissions guidelines, 
they argue, wflJ ensure that former grant- 
maintained schools do not continue to pick 
the strong and reject the weak. One insider 
said: ’‘Foundation schools were not in the 
manifesto but they are being treated as if 
they were.” 

Mr Blunkett told a London conference 
on the White Ripen “It is a pity that we 
have had to pick up the issue of structures 
but we are left with what we have inherit- 
ed not what we would wish to have inher- 
ited. I have to find a way through that so 
that it does not divert ail of us from key 
tasks.” 

So far, that has not happened. The 
trouble with creating different types of 
school is that people believe the differences 
will buy advantages. As one local author- 
ity official put it “Why own your own 
premises unless it gives you an edge over 
the school down the road Wlty be your own 
admissions authority if it doesn't give you 
an advantage? And if there is no point in 
the differences, then why have them?” 
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and it happened to be British 
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Two young friends with hardly any 
know-how open a shop. Recipe for 
disaster? Not at all. Koh Samui in 
Covent Garden, is simply the best- 
and friendliest - place to buy young 
British designer fashion, says Melanie 
Rickey. Photographs by Nicola Kurtz 





Four years ago, a couple of disgruntled twen- 
tysomething Londoners sat on Gun den Lock in 
North London looking at all the market stalls 
and wishing they could start one of their own. 

“Simply so we could be our own boss,” explains 
Paul Sexton, who. at the time, was a sales assis- 
tant for French Connection. ‘Then we realised 
we would have to stand in the rain and snow,” 
saysThlita Zoe, his partner, who at that time was 
working in an office. Instead of just dreaming 
of better things, the pair gave up their jobs and 
went to see the bank manager. 

SextonandZoehaddeddedtoopenalitde&sb- 
ion shop in Covent Garden. It opened in June 1994 
on a tiny back street with no passing trade. They 
called it Koh Samui. and it cost £80 a week to rent. 

“At first we had absolutely no idea what to put 
in the shop” says Sexton. “We knew nothing 
about fashion, except what we liked." 

In fact, the pair knew so little about where to 
find clothes for their shop that Great Portland 
Street, the traditional centre for London's rag 
trade, and Commercial Street in the East End, 
were their first ports of calL They found nothing 
inspiring, so they went to look for lighting instead, 
Tliis is where Lady Luck took a hand. Through 
a couple of chance meetings Sexton and Zoe came 
across the designer Stephen Fuller, and through 
him they met Janice Taylor, a jeweller who was 
modelling for him. Then, over a pint of beer at 
the local pub, they met Justin Oh and Anthony 
Gibson. All were designers just starting out, and 
Koh Samui became their first stockist 
As buyers, they learned fast. Today Koh Samui 
is the only designer boutique worth mentioning 
in connection with young British design talent The 
closure of their nearest rival in Covent Garden. 
Jones Femme, in August helped to raise Lheir sta- 
tus, and though the pair didn’t admit it at first Sex- 
ton lets slip with a giggle: Tt felt like Christmas.” 





; 









Above: Paul Sexton and Talita Zoe (wearing a lace dress by Ruti Danan), in 
Koh Sambi. The dummy is dressed by David Purves 

Main picture: this necklace by Sarah Weiss, available to order at Koh Samui, 
was requested by an ‘Independent* reader who spotted it on our pages. It 
costs £1,600 


Jones's owner, Stuart Molloy, closed his 
womenswear shop because of increased com- 
petition from department stores, and returned 
to his speciality - menswear. The other design- 
er emporiums of any bearing in London - Bruwns, 
PelUcano and A La Mode - can sometimes seem 
a bit rarefied and forbidding to younger cus- 
tomers. Koh Samui has a deliberately non-ag- 
gressive sales policy, and is staffed by the owners 
on most days, along with Jennifer, a laid-back 
Australian. 

The shop on Monmouth Street is a totally re- 
freshing shopping experience, with rails foil of 
the most desirable designer clothes one could 
hope for. It's a bit like walking into the fashion ■ 
equivalent of a luxury sweet shop. Radiohead and 
The Verve emanate from discreet speakers, and 
there’s plenty of natural light to make the space 
seem airy. Rather than each rail bearing the work 
of any one designer, as in other boutiques, the 


garments are mixed up, as if each mil is some- 
one's very own capsule wardrobe. 

On one rail, for example, a YMC fleece sweat- 
top hangs next to a delicately beaded slip dress 
by Abe Hamilton, to be followed by a tailored 
grey flannel trouser suit by Joseph and a cash- 
mere jumper by Clements Ribeiro. At the end 
hangs a beautiful, slim-line, belted mohair coat 
by Elspcth Gibson, and underneath are shoes by 
ftitrick Cox and Rtilini. This theme cleverly runs 
throughout the shop, with each individual raD 
helping the shopper to sec finely crafted, spe- 
cial clothes in context with day-to-day pieces. In 
the main, Joseph own-label provides the basic 
pieces, but next season Martin Kidman will be 
added to the line-up. 

Sexton, 32, and Zoe, 29. evidently have very 
good taste in clothes. Their natural instinct for 
the Next Big Thing helped them enormously in 
the early days; they were even bestowed with the 


NBT tag without knowing \L The pair know it 
now, of course, but are still modest. • 

More important than a Next Big Thing tag, 
as anyone in business. knows, is understanding 
what will seD. When asked which designer Iab^K 
sells the most, the pair shrug, and mutter. “All 
of them sell well.” A department store such as 
Barney's in New York would pay theM a fortune 
for their “eye”. 

Koh Samui have recently added a new di- 
mension to their business. From the start the Shop 
7 had an open ctoorto young designers hoping to 
gain that all-important first stockist David 
Purves was one of them. Hfewalkfid in from the 
-street with a hanging bag containing his thick, 
worsted wool pck5s, intrirately cut coate and low- 
slung trousers. “With David, we knew straight- 
away,'’ says Sexton. A few weeks later Purves 
dothes took pad: of place in the Koh Samui win- 
dow during Fashion Week. Now the shop repre- 
sents Purves to foreign buyers along with Ruti 
Danan, a former Alexander McQueen aide wb£ 
is famous for designing his distressed lace dres^ 
es, and Juan Lera, a Spanish, London-based de- 
signer known for his exquisite tailoring. 

Andrew Groves wasn’t as lucky first time 
round, but Sexton and Zoe are now looking again 
at his and Tristan Webber’s clothes. 

Their clientele is pretty cool, too, Helena Chris- 
tensen, Amber Valeria and Tracey Thorn love 
Christa Davis, as does BjOrk, who also buys Hus- 
sein Ghalayan. Saffron Spanckling from Re- 
publics buys Copperwheat Blundell, and Laura 
Dem buys Abe Hamilton. The celebs are half 
the story. During my visit a stream of women 
came in for a spin through the shop, and four 
expensive items were sold in half-an-hour - on 
a weekday morning. 

Sexton and Zoe caught on to something 
didn’t even know was happening in 1994 - thinr- 
Britisb fashion design and its status were about 
to go thzpugh the roof on an international scale. 
Now they are happy to enjoy their current posi- 
tion as the best designer fashion shop in London 
- but they won’t sit still for long. There are more 
shops to open, and new designers to discover. 


Koh Samui 65 Monmouth Street, London WC2 
(0171-240 4280). 


TOP THREE: BEADED BITS 



Beaded handbag, 
£35, by Lulu 
Guinness for 
Debenhams, 334- 
338 Oxford Street, 
London Wl and 
selected branches 
(inquiries, 0171-408 
4488) 




FASHION MOMENT 










Black beaded slip dress, £55, by 
Warehouse, 19-21 Argyll 
Street, London Wl and 
brandies nationwide (inquiries, 
0171-278 3491) 


Beaded 
slippers, £20, 
by Paul Smith, 
84-86 Soane 
Avenue, 
London SW3 
(inquiries, 

.0171 -379 7133) 
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This is a &ills image taken from 
Karen Ebons first TV and cin- 
ema advertisement 

The chameleon-like model- 
of-the-moment who is Karl 
Lagerfeld's muse has not, how- 
ever, earned £500,000 for this 
sojourn in front of the camera. 
She has been paid nothing.. . 

Why? It’s all part of 
Oxfam's drive to capture the 


16-to-24~year-old market byS- . 

showing their dothes in amo^ W : 

era setting. In the advertisc^v - - 
ment, Elson and a bevy Qf ;v 
male and female models do;.' - / 
their thing as angels, in -a 
Romeo andJuSet setting and on - 

the catwalk -all set to the Oaas^ ^ - _ 

and Chemical Brothers 1 single, 
Setting Sun”, released on 
1 November. 
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Scared for 

us, but 

more scared 
of himself 



DEBORAH 

ROSS 

talks to piers 

PAUL READ 



Homosexuals, abortion, 
feminism, sex before 
marriage - all are bad. 
The Tory party used to 
be OK, but now that’s 
gone bad. He could go 
on and on, and he 
frequently does in the 
right-wing press. Yet he 
writes compelling novels, 
and face-to-face he is a 
strangely tolerant and 
likeable man 


So, here I am then, sitting next 
to Piers Paul Read, the great 
Catholic novelist - or *nbe Ay- 
atollah of Catholicism,** as one 
of his own brothers calls him - 
on a big, squishy leather sofa in 
the writers* room at Chel- 
tenham Town Hall. Piers is a 
. famously stem moralist where- 
as I am a hopelessly cheerful im- 

f moralist, the sort who is 
exceedingly keen on the sins of 
. the flesh, who thinks gay cou- 
ples are great because they re- 
ally look after their gardens. 

In fact, I tell Piers, whenev- 
er he writes one of his Daily Mail 
pieces about telly having been 
given over to “filth*' and “sex, 
sex and more sex,” I always get 
really cross. If there is so much 
sex on TV bow come I never get 
to see any of it? Whenever I 
turn it on, it seems to be vets, 
.vets and more vets, and never 
even vets and sex, which would, 
in my opinion, go a long way to 

# ma]dDgAnimal Hospital a great 
deal more lively. Piers, of 
course, disagrees. 

“But didn't you see the open- 
ing episode of Dance To the Mu- 
sic of Time?,” be cries. “It 
began with a naked girl open- 
ing a door. A naked girl!” Well, 

I say, some people think naked 
women a very fine and beauti- 
ful thing. “Yes. But there’s a 
place for it. And that was not 
the place. There wasn’t even a 
good reason for it” I think, at 
same level. Piers might be 
rather frightened of women. 
And sex. In his latest novel, 
Knights of the Cross, a naked 
i woman is described as having a 
vpobtc region like a tarantula. 

f a This is not the friendliest of de- 
f safptioQs, I am sure youTl 

T |agr^. Although, that sat^ 

^hKnigha of the Cross is a very 
good book. 



Although Piers ffeui Read has 
written 13 novels he is still, prob- 
ably, best known for Alive - his 
non-fiction account of the An- 
des air crash survivors - and 
those regular. Daily Mail right- 
wing rants. He is called upon 
mostly, he says, when Paul 
Johnson is unavailable. “In 
feet,” he says, “I always know 
when Paul’s gone away, be- 
cause my phone starts to ring.” 
Alive was an international best 
seller. The Daily Mail pieces are 
consolingly well paid. They 
have given him his big house in 
Holland Park and, probably, 
whatever feme he has. This is 
a shame, I think, because his 
novels (7 he Upstart, The free 
frenchman , A Married Man ) 
should be what he is best- 
known for. 

A nights of the Cross is about 
aUokecaDed M W-harf Latham, 
an employee at the BBC's mon- 
itoring unit in Caversham,who 
is both a divorcee and a great 
disappointment to himself, lb 
cut a very complicated story 
short he has to take on the iden- 
tity of a Russian priest and in- 
filtrate the Knights of the Cross, 
a sinister. Catholic, charitable 
order, to investigate the death 
of someone he once knew. Of 
course, the book is dominated 
by the brooding presence of 
God, and the ending is not so 
much an ending as an epiphany. 
Through taking on the identi- 
ty of a priest Michael finds God 
and, as a consequence, his awn 
identity. 

The feet Reis can make this 
a thoroughly gripping read is a 
tribute to his narrative panache, 
his cool prose and his doD at us- 
ing his beliefs to serve his char- 
acters, rather than vice versa, 
and killing them stone dead. 
Piers is not just a writer who 

happens to be Catholic Kke, say, 

David Lodge or WDIiamTtevor. 
He is very much A Catholic 
Writer, one who even, at times, 
out-Graham Greenes Graham 
Greene. He isnot as it happens, 
a great admirer of Greene. His 
Catholicism was, he argues, 
quite bogus. “The Catholic 
Church stands for family, mar- 
riage, fidelity, children. He 
stood for affairs, mistresses, 
abandoning children.” He used, 
to be very friendly with Martin 
Amis until Martin left his wife 
for someone else. He won't have 
anything to do with him now. 
He a man of total moral 



certitude, the sort of man who 
would pick Anne Widdecombe 
from behind the screen, should 
he ever go on Blind Date. The 
ordination of women is bad Ho- 
mosexuality is bad Abortion is 
bad Contraception is bad. 
Feminism is bad Sex ‘before 
marriage is bad. Thelbiy par- 
ty used to be OK, but now even 
that’s gone bad “I was con- 
verted by Margaret Thatcher 
and her faith in family values. 
Now, though, the party has 
gone much, much too far the 
other way.” 

Aren’t there any moral issues 
that vex you? I ask. “No,” he 
says. Although, later, he does 
dither when it comes to the 
question of oral sex - or ‘blow 
jobs” as he so elegantly puts iL 
“Tmnot sure what the Catholic 
teaching is here, actually. Do 
yon know?" Hardly, darling. Fm 
an agnostic Jew. Eventually, 
he concludes that oral sex is 
probably OK so long as a cou- 
ple are married, and it leads to 
fell sex with the possibility of 
procreation. So, no, a blow job 
for a blow job’s sake is not on. 
Anne Widdecombe would 
agree, I think. 

' There is very little he and 1 
agree on. Although, it would be 
wrong to assume his views 
weren’t in vogue in some circles. 
We meet in Cheltenham be- 
cause of the literary festival be- 
ing held down there. He’s been 
invited to give a talk on Catholi- 
cism and his work. It is jam- 
packed When the discussion 
goes to the floor, the audience 
grumble endlessly about 
Catholics not being Catholic 
enough. Tbries not being right- 
wing enough, today's moral 
standards not being high 
enough. Us liberals might be 
about to receive a nasty tack up 
our bottoms. 

However, while it is easy to 
bate what he stands for, it is im- 
possible to hate him. He is 


highly intelligent He has the 
sweet face of a melancholic Tbm 
Courtney. I am fascinated by 
what it is like to have absolute 
faith in God, and question him 
to a tiresome degree. But he 
puts up wife my thick-fingered, 
agnostic rummagings with infi- 
nite patience. Of course, you can 
never realty argue to any good 
effect wife someone who truly 
believes. But still, we have 
many good spats. 

Piers, what would you do if 
one of your sons said be was 
gay?” 

“I would be very sad It 
would be wrong." 

“Would you prefer Mm to be 
clandestine about it?" 

“Yes. I do think I would pre- 
fer not to know." 

“You wouldn’t want to know 
something as important as your 
son’s sexuality?" 

“No. Anyway, once they’re 
18, they’re off, aren’t they, and 
don’t realty have anymore to do 
with you.” 

“Is that true?” 

“OK, maybe it isn’t. Maybe 
Tra just not a nice person.” 

Not a nice person? No, prob- 
ably not, be says. In what way? 
“I can be nasty in all sorts of 
ways.” I’m looking for an ex- 
ample here. Piers. “Wed when 
I beard about Dunblane. 1 felt 
no thing ” Nothing? Even though 
yon are a parent yourself? “1 just 
fell nothing. It was the same wife 
Princess Diana. When someone 
phoned me at 7am to say she had 
died, my first thought was: “Yes, 
but is that any reason to phone 
someone at 7am?” But why? He 
doesn't know, he says. Perhaps, 
be then adds, “ir’s because I have 
a sliver of glas in my heart" Per- 
haps, I tell him, it’s because be 
is frightened of his own emo- 
tional impulses. 

He accepts I might have a 
point. He very much does feel 
there might be some evil genie 
within. Later, when we discuss 


abortion, and I ask him if it can 
be acceptable in any dremn- 
stances, he comes out wife a 
very odd reply. “No. I mean, if 
my wife were to give birth to a 
child wife two heads, I would 
wait to break its neck and 
dump it in a bin. But that 
doesn’t mean it is right” You’d 
want to break its neck? But 
God, surely, doesn’t care about 
how many heads people have? 
He cares only about their souls. 
“Of course. But as I said. I am 
nasty." Of course, considering 
yourself full of sin is a very 
Catholic thing. 

Piers’ father was Sir Herbert 
Read, the poet, novelist and an 
critic and Professor of Fine 
Art at Edinburgh University. 
And a married man, when be 
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fell in love with Piers’ mother, 
Margaret Ludwig, a German, 
expatriate music lecturer who 
was newly converted to Roman 
Catholicism, “She’d been to 
study music in Cologne, where 
she found herself veiy im- 
pressed by Rhineland Catholi- 
cism. When she came back to 
Edinburgh, she converted to the 
Catholic Church, then, three 
months later, ran off with my fa- 
ther, causing maximum scandal, 
as you can imagine.” Piers is fee 
third of four children from this 
union. , ■ 

Ms mother, he says, “never 
pretended she was living in 
-anything other than a state of 
sin. But she adored and loved 
and revered my father, and 
thought she could make it up to 


God by, perhaps, raising good 
Catholic children.” 

His mother, be continues, was 
terrific in many ways. “She was 
very outgoing and lively and 
amusing and charming and a 
wonderful viola player.” But, in 
temperament, “she was the 
very antithesis of the cool, 
blonde, German stereotype. 
She was very Mussolini She was 
small and dark, intuitive and 
passionate, and given to the 
most towering rages. We were 
absolutely tenified of her. Her 
rages were horrible. Horrible! 
Then she would send us to 
Coventry for days.” Once, when 
be was six or seven, his moth- 
er caught him in a barn com- 
paring anatomical differences 
with Phtience, a neighbour’s 
daughter. She was outraged. 
She smacked him soundly be- 
fore grabbing him pinchingfy by 
his upper arm and d ragg in g him 

home, where be was smacked 
some more and told to never, 
ever do such a thing again. 
Girls and their parts must have 
come across as veiy scary things 
from then on. 

Yet there is always a good 
deal of sex in a Piets Paul Read 
novel. Private Eye even dubs 
him Pure Porn Read. Perhaps 
he is simultaneously both fas- 
cinated and repelled by sex in 
the same way, that say, arach- 
naphobics are simultaneously 
repelled and fascinated by 
tarantulas, aod can spend 
hours staring at them in the in- 
sect house at London Zoo. 
Anyway, wbat did his parents 
make of his sex in his books? 
His mother, he says, was always 
horrified. “She would go 
around telling everyone she 
knew: ‘You must not buy my 
son’s book.’” And his father? 
“He was shocked and won- 
dered bow I knew about such 
things. Of course, I could not 
ten him that I had (earned them 
from my mother’s imagina- 


Absohite falthr Piers Paul 
Read is sure about 
everything, except perhaps 
whether or not he is a race 
person 

Phot ogr aph: Glynn Griffiths 


lion.” 

Ideally, he thinks his father 
would have liked to have been 
a great poet. TS. Eliot was his 
great friend. The Reads lived 
mostly in Yorkshire but. fort- 
nightly, Herbert would travel to 
London to lunch with Eliot. A 
poem in Cats was, apparently, 
inspired by one of the Reads’ 
cats, SpitzL Herbert hoped to be 
an Eliot himself but, unfortu- 
nately, “the creative genius just 
never materialised.” A great in- 
tellectual. he became, instead, 
one of the foundeis of the ICA 
and a champion of modern art. 
Hers says he always found his 
mother's primitive faith in God 
much more impressive than his 
father's reasoned, intellectual 
faith in modern art. 

He adored his father but, yes. 
he was a confusing role model* 
Ostensibly a pacifist, he woo the 
DSO and MC fighting in fee 
First World War. A self-pro- 
fessed anarchist, he accepted a 
knighthood from fee state be 
despised He was an atheist and 
virulent anti-Catholic, yet he ran 
off with Margaret and never 
tried to undermine her frith. In- 
deed, as far as Piers can recall, 
“fee onty times he objected was 
when the monks came round 
and drank all his gin.” 

Hers was educated, at his 
mother's instigation, at Am- 
pleforth, a Catholic boarding 
school run by Benedictine 
monks, which he detested. He 
could not take, he says, “fee 
contradiction between God is 
Love and all the bullying and 
beating feat went on.” At fee 
talk, there's an ex-Ampleforth 
pupil in fee audience, who puts 
up his hand and says he had a 
thoroughly good time there, 
actually. “I bet you were good 
at rugby,” says Piers. “I was, 
yes." replies fee man. “I thought 
so," says Piers- “If you were 
good at games and sport you 
were all right. But 5 was one of 


those pseudo-intellectual wets 
who could never stand the 
thought of being pushed into fee 
mud wife a lot erf smelly boys.” 
Or pushed into anything with a 
smelly boy. 

Piers insisted his parents re- 
moved him from Ampleforth 
when he was 16, not only be- 
cause he was dying to get out 
but also, he later confesses, 
because be fell in love wife a boy 
in his class. “It wasn’t sexual. I 
doubt it would have even led to 
■ an embrace. It was very ethe- 
real." But, still, you felt full of 
self-disgust? “Yes.” He is still 
disgusted at the thought of ho- 
mosexuality. Tm sorry, but I 
just can not think about it with- 
out revulsion.” So wbat is some- 
one who is gay meant to do? 
“Sublimate those feelings. 
PTay.” Don’t you think Chris- 
tianity sometimes creates more 
suffering than it relieves? 
“God’s will is always more im- 
portant than human prefer- 
ences,” be retorts adamantly. 

He met his wife. Entity, at a 
party when she was 16 and he had 
just graduated from Cambridge. 
They married two years later, 
when he was 26, have been mar- 
ried ever since, and have four 
children. I wonder, though, if he 
ever had any sex before marriage. 
“That’s a very personal ques- 
tion!” Yes, but did you? “Yes, I 
did. And, yes, I felt very, very 
guilty. I confessed to a priest 
while I was having an affair with 
a woman. He told me to stop see- 
ing feat woman immediately." 
Did you? “No, I went round the 
comer to see a Jesuit priest, who 
gave me absolution.” How con- 
venient! “Yes.” 

Emily is not a believer. She 
even, he says, regards his 
Catholicism as an eccentric dif- 
ficulty. He’D put a crucifix up in 
fee sitting room. She’ll take it 
down. He’ll put up a picture of 
the Pope. She’ll remove it_ Isn’t 
this difficult for you? I ask. Not 
at all, be says, “because- 1 love 
her, and because she is a natu- 
rally good person, without hav- 
ing to have any supernatural 
beliefs.” If you can be good 
without God. then what’s fee 
point in having him? “Because 
some people can not be good 
without God.” As he fears he 
can’t be, J reckon. 

Knights ofThe Cross is published 
by Wiedenfeld and Nicolson, 
price £16.99. 


on the sports field? You ain’t seen nothing yet 


DINAH HALL 


It’s hard to be judgmental about fee Eng- 
lish fens in Rome when I consider my own 
sickening behaviour at the borough's pri- 
mary schools sfc-a-side football tournament 
at the weekend. Despite-this week’s dous- 
ing in “caring” values and fee inspiring ex- 
ample set by Michael "single mothers’ 
champion” PortiDo, I found myself infil- 
trating the opposition’s support and - ob, 
fee shame of rt- goading fee local Catholic 
school’s parents abont their little indis- 
cretion last year when they were disqual- 
ifiedforpJayinga child who was a brilliant 
footballer but who had rather inconve- 
niently left the school to embark on his sec- 
ondary education. 


Evidently it’s not enough to have God 
on your sick. 1 thought they were trying it 
again this year when I spotted a chap with 
a beard running alongside the team, but 
it turned out he was the referee. Natural- 
ly I commiserated (“Nah, nah ne-na- 
nah”) wife poet Roger McGough, their 
Most Famous Parent (all fee local schools 
have one of these to wheel out for school 
fairs - it’s that kind of area - but as fee 
poor relation, we’ve had to make do wife 
fee fading memory of ex-parent Peter Snow 
enthusiastically auctioning off bits of fee 
Berlin Wall). But I felt well and truly put 
m my place when one of fee vanquished 
mothers valiantly tried to raise a cheer for 


our side. My own reaction when we were 
knocked out of the next round (“Never 
mind, son, we beat them in the SATS league 
tables”) seemed a tittle mean-spirited in 
. comparison. 

Competition on fee sports field, howev- 
er, pales into nothing beside children’s 
birthday parties. The trend a few years ago 
to outdo each other in lavish spectaculars 
has been replaced by a new ostentatious 
non-materialism, “No presents please” 
was inscribed sanctimoniously on one in- 
vitation, making everyone else afterwards 
feel horribly grasping if they didn’t follow 
suit No one has yet been brave enough to 


ditch fee hasic concept of going-home loot 
(oh, please, please, please don’t lei It be 
my (fetid that says “is that all?” when hand- 
ed fee party bag), but a lot of creative ag- 
onising goes in to finding alternatives to 
fee actual receptacle, fee nasty little plas- 
tic goodie-bag (“so bad for the environ- 
ment”}. 

My youngest was five yesterday (and it 
seems tike onty yesterday she added *i con- 
dom" to her extensive vocabulary) and I 
was feeling quite confident about fee 
birthday celebrations - "think Martha 
Stewart" is trty mantra- until she came back 
from her friend Paisley’s party, bearing a 
divine, environmentally friendly white pa- 


per bag, hand-printed wife a paisley mo- 
tif from an old Indian wood-block. Enter- 
tainment was a mixture of old- fashioned 
party games and artistic activities orches- 
trated by Equally Creative Father. To 
compete wife this I would have to go right 
back to fee beginning- not just ask for all 
our staff balloon-strewn invitations back 
but rename my daughter to allow for styl- 
ish theming. And a husband who got in to 
fee swing of things would help - his con- 
tribution to fee fun and games was to sug- 
gest that we give each child a travel card, 
tell them he is biding at King’s Cross sta- 
tion and feat they must use their initiative 
to find hfrn- 
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Symbolism is fine, but now we are ready for the thorny details 
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few things have gone wrong for this gov- 
ernment yet, but perhaps its most unex- 
pected success has been its handling of the 
peace process in Northern. Ireland. As the 
Prime Minister arrives in Belfast today, he • 

deserves uninhibited praise for the way he 

and his Northern Ireland Secretary, Mar- 
jorie MrnAtm have brought repub tigms and 

unionists to the negotiating table. So far, 
Sinn fein and the Ulster Unionist feny have 
only made their opening statements - tins 
week they have to start to engage with each 
other’s arguments. But to have come this 
far is a substantial achievement. 

It was made possible by the^areful dis- 
pensing of symbolic favours to both sides. 
Dr Mowlam patched her way through the 
mar ching season by letting foe most high- 
profile Orange march go ahead at Drum- 
aee, white re-routing two other marches that 
were also offensive to the nationalists. . 

. She said she would take off the statute 
book the power to imprison subjects with- 
out trial, a power not used since 1975 bat 


which has become a. mtiomsf totem and a 
nation alist grievance. Andshe has drijp-fed 
the media with hints of an inquiry into or 
an apology for the nationalist deaths in foe 
Bloody Sunday riot 25 years ago. 

Her biggest mistake so far was to insis t 
on the transfer of a murderer from prison, 
in Glasgow to the Mb 2R, de manded lylqy. 
aBsts to balance foe dmeetienim of a hand - 
fid of republican prisoners fr om Eagbnd to 
Northern Ireland. It was -foe land of un- 
savoury tatnecessaiy deal that helps low- 


both sides, botshe had acted without con- 
sidering Scottish ophtton. Jason Campbell 
is a fougwhokiDed a soccer fim becausehe 
was wearing a Cdtdcscaxf: nowbe wants to 


that the jails of Northern Ireland are, fi tted 
with thugs who claim sectarian violence as 
“polfticaF, the Soots were not having it. Nor, 
significantly, was the DtdfyMtdL, and Mr Blair 
overruled Dr Mowlam last week. 

Mr Blah wfll have to weather the storm 


from the tabloid papers, however, when he 
shakes hands todajrwidiGeny Adams (away 
from the cameras), a touching of flesh that 
hffibeen prepared for more than in any Mis 
and Boon ooveL Agam, this is symbolism. 
It matters to unionists because Mr Adams' 
bands havebbodon them. It maneis to Sim 
Fem because they crave “parity of esteem” 

■ Tfr » n*rinna}tst) nrathpr^rgiim gntrarrie s 

much weight, but the whole pieces is about 
appeasing irrational forces, and Mr Blair 
is right to judge that eroding republicans’ 
sense of exclusion is more important than 
making absolutist moral judgments about 
the Sinn fempreadenL ' 

- The important point about what Alan 
Qaxk said last week - that foe only way to 
deal .with the IRA is to kill 600 people 
overnight - is not that a was unfunny but 
that it was wrong. It displayed do under- 
standing of the causes of tenorism. 'fotzoiism 
cab only thrive in a community that feels an 
overwhelming sense cf injustice The IRA 
is sustained by the myth erf oppressive, oolo- 


nial British power.Loyalist paramilitaries 
by the fear of. being sold out by trcarfoer- 
ous authorities to a foreign country. 

Both perceptions arc being broken 
down; by a process that begm long before 

Mr Blair became Prime Minister. Because 
if we come to praise Mr Blair, we must also 

pay tribute to his predecessor. It was one. 

.fr.i : ~JiSn . MwK.wn tn haw* 


Blah has neither. And he hffi the abi% to 


iram miiuw — . — ... 

causes of the breakdown of the last cease- 
fire was that there wereno oonCMsfonspn 
prisoners? Mr Blair ha&shown it 

is not pretty, but it works. .. . ■ - . 


prepared the ground for today’s break 
tfcrougji; It was be who broke foe tabpo 
against “nqjjqfeting wifo terrorists”. who 
recognised tbit both repubUca msg r and 
unionism shad reached a wateidied in their 
histories. Republicans are prepared to 
postpone Irish unification in return fora 
show of respect to their tribe; while main- 
stream unionists have moved on from the 
seige mentality of “no surrender" . 

.Jr - “ * * ‘ - * 


learned from Mr Maoris that itpays fo lis- 
ten to advice from Dublin; Now, tt ts rime - 
to^kb^cmd Summand foeUDP, and 
to demand movement from Dublin an ar-. 

rides2and3<rffoeIridiconstitutks^whkh 


lay territorial daim to Northern Ireland. 
■jbday what matters is th&needtp move" / 


by his party and foe pariiamentarysituarioa 
At one shoulder he had Lord Cranborne, 
a hardcore unionist, at foe other Mich ae l 
Howard, a hardcore law- V-ordex-isL Mr 


DCYU11U Uik< jyiuwn . " • 

with whom. It is time to start taDringabput 
some of the thorny details of a settlement 
based on consent If that fodudes rewrit- 
ing foe Irish constitution, so much foe bet- 
ter qnre rW would steal a tine from both 
sete of hazd-liners in foe north— unionists 
who want to go on distrusting the Repub- 
lic, and republicans who want tp continue 
fantasising about muon with foe Spnth. 
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Minister and shares 


Sir: 1 was surprised to see two 
articles about Nigel Griffiths, 
Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Competition 
and Consumer Affairs, (JO Oc- 
tober) which claimed that his 
having stood aside from three 
competition cases leaves him lit- 
tle to do. 

As a former junior compe- 
tition minister. John Redwood, 
foe Conservative trade and in- 
dustry spokesman, whom you 
quote in your report, is surely 
aware that these would be only 
a small minority of foe cases 
with which Nigel has dealt He 
has already been involved in 
over 100 competition decisions 
and issues. 

Mr Redwood first asked 
about Nigel’s involvement in 
foe P&O-Stena merger on 1 
September and was told the fol- 
lowing day that Nigel’s decision 
to stand aride from decisions ou 
this merger was taken on. the 
broad principle that he had a 
family interest in the shares of 
P&O. Since then Mr Redwood 
has written to either myself or 
Nigel on seven occasions and 
raised foe matter in bis party 
conference speech. He repeat- 
edly alleges he has not had an- 
swers to his questions. 

What 1 find as surprising as 
it is distasteful is that Mr Red- 
wood has for some weeks been 
aware of the reasons why 
Nigel’s family interest in these 
shares remained unresolved at 
foe time of foe election. 

Nigel and his sister inherit- 
ed foe P&O shares from his fa- 
ther, who disappeared in 1994. 
His father’s estate was not set- 
tled until this year, partly be- 
cause his body was not found 
until 1996. Nigel acts not only 
as executor to his father' s estate 
but as trustee of the financial 
affairs of his sister, who is 
mentally handicapped. This is 
the nature of his continuing 
family interest in these shares, 
on the basis of which be has 
stood aside from the P&O de- 
cision. The ICI shares similar- 
ly came from his father, 

Mr Redwood’s questions 
have been answered and I see 
□o public interest in foe in- 
sensitive manner in which he 
continues to rake over this 
ground. 

MARGARET BECKETT 
President of the Board of Trade 
Department of Trade and 
Industry 
London SWi 



Bags of trouble 


Sin I read your report off *- ? 
schoolbags and back pain (6 Oc- 
tober) with interest lafa now 
26 and whilst I was atschopCcjur 
class furniture was changed 
from old-style desks to new ta- 
bles and lockets. The lockers 
were too snail for foe bodes and 
A4 files we used, so we Were in 
foe habit of carrying 'all our 
books, files and equipment for 
the day around with us. . 

On one occasion I arrived 
home heavily laden, 'after a 
nearly two-mile, walk, and 
walked straight on to foe bath- 
room scales. My total; weight 
(with baggage) came 10 13 
stone. Since 1 had that morn-^ '. 
mg weighed myself at six land ' 
a half stone, 1 waS. carrying 
about 95 per cent of my body- 
weight, estimating my school 
uniform as 5 per cent . 

1 am already in occasional 
pain from toy inid bacICwhich 
I can only eapect to get worse. 
Can anypfre recommend a 
good osteopath iiTthe Ply- 
mouth region?" 

MARY FLETCHER - - 

Plymouth, Devon 


TV invasion 

Sir: Michael Forte refers to foe 
“blanket bombing” of British 
television by American broad- 
casters with massive libraries of 

cartoons (“So many cartoons on 

TV, it’s not fumy”, 8 October). 
There is, of course, a sol a Don to 
hand. Under EU law, all TV 
channels must show a majority 
of Britisb/Europeao pro- 
grammes (wherever practica- 
ble). 

Clearly this law is not prop- 
erly applied to cable and satel- 
lite channels such as 
Nickelodeon, the Cartoon Net- 
work and Fox Kids, whose con- 
tent is overwhelmingly recycled 
and American. These channels 
thus compete unfairly with foe 
terrestrial channels who do in- 
vest in Locally made pro- 
grammes. This is the Gresham's 
Law of broadcasting - bad prac- 
tice is driving out good. 

Our children have a right to 
see stories from their own cul- 


ture and their own continent 
On an exclusive diet of ham- 
burger, it is difficult to see 
how they will be able to devel- 
op diverse tastes. 

We could act in our own eco- 
nomic and cultural self-interest 
by asking such channels to in- 
vest a proportion of their 
turnover in home-made pro- 
grammes. Under French law, 
the satellite channel Canal Plus 
invests 12 per cent of turnover 
in French/European film. This 
results in a massive £70m in- 
vestment per year. A similar 
measure here would transform 
children’s TV. 

CAROLE TONGUE MEP 
(, London E, Lab) 

IlfonL Essex 


lions, and that though cheetahs 
are perceived as savannah an- 
imals. they can five bappDy in 
woodland. 

On 8 October, Hamisb 
McRea tells us that re-af- 
forestation schemes in Scotland 
are hampered by an over-large 
deer population, and suggests 
foe introduction of predators to 
reduce them. 

How about a millennium 
project to introduce cheetahs (o 
the Scottish Highlands? 
PATRICIA HALLAM 
THOMAS 
Buckley, Flintshire 


Job for cheetahs 
Sir On 7 October, your science 
page told us that cheetah num- 
bers are in alarming decline, 
that cheetah cubs are vulnera- 
ble to large predators, especially 


Don’t blame patients 
Sir. Frank Dobson, foe Secre- 
tary of State for Health, paints 
an inaccurate picture of patients 
thoughtlessly abusing the 
health service and its staff (“TV 
chief charts new course in the 
health service”, 9 October). 
Most people in our experience 
are conscientious users, who in- 


stead often do not get respect 
from staff ~ respect for people's 
insight and expertise in man- 
aging long-term illness as well 
as common courtesies. 

The Long-Term Medical 
Conditions Alliance - an al- 
liance of 70 national organi- 
sations, representing over half 
a million patients -welcomes 
a review of the Patient’s Char- 
ter. But we want included 
standards for more informa- 
tion and better communication 
- needs backed up by our re- 
search - rather than being 
lectured. 

JUDY WILSON 
Director 

The Long-Term Medical 
Conditions Alliance 
London EC1 


surgeries around 15-20 per 
cent of patients fail to turn up 
for their appointments. These 
are the people who should be 
charged. They waste valuable 
clinical time and contribute to 
long waiting lists for every one 
else to see GPs and consultants. 
DANIEL ELKELES 
London SWI 5 


Sin Rather than charging peo- 
ple for using foe NHS. it would 
be more sensible to charge 
people for abusing the NHS. 
From my experience of man- 
aging in hospitals and in GP 


Sin The UK-based pharma- 
ceutical industry fully agrees 
with Polly Toynbee (article, 6 
October) when she seeks to 
provide an evidence-based ba- 
sis for NHS treatmenL But for 
the NHS to cut the medicines 
bill would end up costing far 
more than it would save. 

Not only do doctors in foe 
UK already prescribe fewer 
medicines than most of their 
counterparts abroad, but they 
also prescribe more generics, 
with well over 50 per cent of 
prescriptions now written 
genetically. It is not true that 
the NHS pays more than any 


other country for medicines. Of 
15 OECD countries. Britain is 
14th in terms of expenditure cm 
medicines per head, just above 
Ireland. 

Over the past 40 years, ad- 
vances in foe use of medicines 
have helped to free up hospi- 
tal beds by reducing foe num- 
ber of admissions by half for 12 
major disease areas alone. The 
resulting annual saving of about 
£10bn is double foe cost of all 
NHS medicines. 

While measures to restrict 
the availability of medicines 
might yield short-term savings, 
in foe long term they will dri- 
ve up costs in other sectors of 
healthcare, such as hospital 
surgery and community care. 
Medicines are part of foe an- 
swer to the NHS’s funding 
problems, not the cause. 
Professor TREVOR M JONES 
Director General 
The Association of the British 
Pharmaceutical Industry 
London SWI 


Cannabis drive : 
Sirtlamaormpnndple^ainst^ 
legalising cannabis. But does ill 
impair the ability to drive? Does 
ft show up on a breathalyser? Is 
there an alternative that foe po- 
lice can use? Until these ques- 
tions are addressed the answer 
has to remain no to legalising iL 
Mis JACKIE FLAHERTY 
Woldingham, Surrey 


Sin It appears that the most ef- 
fective way to change the law is 
with foe assistance of super- 
markets, as with Sunday trading 
and foe Net Book Agreement 
Perhaps Tfcsco or Sainsbuiy 


could join foe campaign U> d&»^. 
criminalise marijuana by selfingfv. 


criminalise marijuana by selfin 
it alongside herbs and spices. 
CLAIRE BEZZANO 
Manchester 


Another fin mess 
Sin Wbat’s all this about 
Baroness Thatcher combining 
about the lack of national 
markings on foe tail fins of 
British Airways aircraft;? Does- 
n’t she realise that we have a 
perfectly good and noth Btfle 
expensive RAF to do this sort 
of thing? 

CHRIS 'WESTWOOD ' * - r : . 
Leeds 


A little geography goes a long way in the car 



MILES 

KINGTON 


“The land of dancing trees’’. This was a 
striking phrase I heard on the radio yes- 
terday or foe day before, used to describe 
foe Somerset Levels. People who live in 
that mysterious wet place of eels and tors 
and Sedgemoor had been asked to speak 
into Tony Staveacre's microphone about 
foeur feefings on the place, and one of them, 
I think it was a farmer who had moved 
there from foe Mendip Hills, said that 
when he got there he was told he would 
be living in “the land of dancing trees". 

The reason for this was that a lot of foe 
Somerset Levels is no more than a crust 
over the watery ooze below, and Ear from 
being solid land it has all the rigidity of a 
stretch of duck boards over a marsh. 

“You can see thiswhen something really 
heavy comes past,” he said. “Maybe a big lor- 
ry oraherd of cows. They’ll shake foe ground 
as they pass, and if there’s a line of poplars 
nearby, you can really see them dancing." 


The land of dancing trees. Nice phrase, 
foal He was obviously fond of il, as he used 
it several times, but it’s the kind of phrase 
that will probably fade away as it is not be- 
ing used for some kind of tourist campaign 
and won’t be immediately identified. Cos- 
ta Blanca, yes. Cote d'Azur, yes. Lake Dis- 
trict and the Cornish Rrriera, yes, even 
though nobody has much idea what a riv- 
iera actually is. But a fortnight in the Land 
of Dancing Trees? Sony, sir - we don’t 
seem to have that on our computer.. . 

It Is stray, directionless thoughts like 
these which occupy one's mind on long car 
journeys. I have recently been driving to 
some of the further parts of Wales to take 
part in a BBC TfaJes TV series about some 
fine old Welsh families, and a long way it 
is too. The scenery by itself, though grand, 
is not enough to keep you awake en route , 
so I have taken a huge bag of audio tapes 
with me to accompany and channel my will 


o’ foe wisp thoughts. They are all of BBC 
radio programmes I have recorded over 
the months, thinking they will one day be 
worth listening to, and strange bedfellows 
they make too. On foe same tape as the 
Somerset Levels portrait, for instance, 
there was someone doing a good reading 
of a Bertrand Russell essay “In Praise of 
Idleness" which made the point (quite re- 
peatedly, actually) that there is nothing very 
good about work for its own sake. 

He was writing in the 1930s, when it must 
have required a degree of courage or in- 
souciance to praise unemployment in 
words like these... 

“I want to say, in all seriousness, that a 
great deal of harm is being done in the 
modem world by belief in foe vimiousncss 
of work, and that the road to happiness 
and prosperity lies in an organised diminu- 
tion of work. First of ail, what is work? 
Work is of two kinds. First, altering foe po- 


sition of matter at or near the earth’s sur- 
face relatively to other such matter. Sec- 
ond, telling other people to do so. The first 
kind is unpleasant and ill-paid. The sec- 
ond is pleasant and highly paid...” 

Now, this kind of definition, dividing all 
mankind into either miners or managers, 
is one of those ultra-simplified ones which 
are intended to make a comic point, 
rather like describing golf as the process 
of hitting a white ball round the landscape 
with a stick. There is , of course, more to 
golf than that. But, essentially, not a lot 
more. And Bertrand Russell does go on 
to amplify the second, more agreeable and 
profitable kind of wri* .is follows. 

“The second kind is u.pable of indefi- 
nite extension. There are no: only those who 
give orders but those who give advice as 
to what orders should Us given. Usually two 
opposite kinds of advi-v arc given simul- 
taneously by two orga n ' 1 ' "bodies of men. 


This is called politics. The skill required for. 
this kind of work is not knowledge of the 
subjects as to which advice is given, bat 
knowledge of the art of persuasive speak- 
ing and Writing... Le. advertising." 

I think this is foe Bertrand Rmegp.il t Kke 
best, the white-haired, aristocratic stand- 
up comedian, not the big-time philosopher 
who went looking for order and math- 
ematical certainty in the universe and mis- 
taking seduction for love and friendship... 
In any case, according to Humphrey Car- 
penter and Ray Monk, Russell’s new bi- 
ographer, all this search For a tidy universe 
sprang from the tragic way in which Rus-' 
sell lost both parents while stfllababy.- • 
How do I know all this ? Lord Wasyou, 
sir, it comes from Night Waves, the Radio 
3 programme. Oh, yes, we don’t all listen 
to Radio 1 in those little boxes bn wheels 
going up and down the M5. It’s an intel- 
lectual ferment in some • 
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Blurred vision at 
the Beeb 


NICK 

WALKER 

AUNTY'S 
PERFECT DAY 

The wdtcfebaarcis of foe BBC 
b^n jammed recently, 
nc * w ]P l roi oplaims, but with 
“^^ems-TferfeaDav- 

a TUT Vn nKn— I _ , . J ’ 


stars sman« Lqu 

Reed’s ballad, is set to be an 


«tguuaaons 

are successful, the song will 

be released as a charily CD. 
A sure-fire number one, ac- 
to Radio l. 

nght for a song that has 

res “ r&ced as a classic in a su- 
nern mvKtinn j 




I 


why has Auinty 
Beeb chosen a song about 
heroin for an anthem? 

Heroin isn’t mentioned in 
“Perfect Day". The subject 
lurksin the sub-text, the lair 
of the interpreter. Of course, 
decoding song lyrics carries 
the danger of over-inter- 
pretation. But there’s little 
doubt “Ptetfect Day" is about 
heroin. Many genres of mu- 
sic have their drug of influ- 
ence. For reggae it is 
marijuana. For rave m usig if 
is ecstasy. Only once you 
have listened to Bob Marfey 
when stoned does the lilt of 
reggae click into place, lis- 
ten to dance music when un- 
der the influence of MDMA 
and finally rave makes sense. 

The link between heroin 
and the music of Lou Reed 
is well established. An essay 
in the International Journal 
of Drug Policy quotes one 
former heroin user who said 
he thought “Lou Reed was 
rubbish now that he bad 
stopped using heroin". 

On the surface “Perfect 
pay” is a bittersweet ballad 
about two lovers who spend 
a day together, drinking san- 
gria in foe park, at foe zoo. 
That’s foe sweet bit; but foe 
relationship here is as easi- 
ly read as not foe author s 
love for another person, but 
his connection to something 
equally transforming. The 
relationship in the song is fed 
by foe push and draw of ad- 
diction. “You just keep me 
hanging on”, sings Reed. 
The object of the singer’s af- 
fections transforms him, but 
the change is temporary: 
“Ybu made me forget myself 
I thought I was someone else, 
someone good.” The “you” 
in the song is heroin. 

If you understand foe 
lyrics of this song as only the 
story of two lovers, then the 
last line doesn't make much 
sense. “You’re going to reap 
just what you sow”. Who is 
the singer talking to? The 
lover? The listener? The 


225 make sense for foe 

otJC as ^ curt little reminder 
of foe virtue of the licence 

fee. If y OU understand foe 
song as about drugs, it 
ma ^ e s perfect sense. 

Interpretation can always 
be pushed too far. But this 
song is not about trans- 
say, or electroshock 
therapy, foe subjects of two 

of Reed’s other songs, “Wdk 

on the Wild Side” and “KID 
Your Sons”. It was no acci- 
dent that this is foe track 
in Trainspotting when 
foe lead character, Renton, 
overdoses on class A nar- 
cotics, but “Perfect Day" is 
not about heroin because it 
was used in Trainspotting. 
The song was used in 
Trainspotting because it is 
about heroin. 

Okay, say "Perfect Day” 
isn’t about beroin addic- 
tion. It’s about two people 
who have a really nice day 
and the only sub-text is that 
they might have held Hanrk 
In that case, Ionesco’s Rhi- 
noceros is simply about peo- 
ple turning into pachyderms 



Transformed; Lou Reed, 
a Bttie on the wild side 

aod Brazil is what film-mak- 
er Tferry Gilliam thinks foe 
future will actually be like 
(especially foe hats). 

Not that one has to be 
aware of foe chug subtext to 
enjoy “Perfect Day”. It is a 
great song, and foe BBC has 
produced an astonishing 
video, and I agree with foe 
message. It’s a wonderful 
version of a wonderful track, 
m be among the first to buy 
it Jane Frost, head of cor- 
porate and brand marketing 
at the BBC who was among 
those who chose the song, in- 
sists “ this song has nothing 
to do with drug use". The 
point is, this song expresses 
more about drug use than it 
does about foe fact that an 
organisation like foe BBC 
should be funded by a sys- 
tem like the licence feel 
“Perfect Day” is too good a 
song to be reduced to foe 
status of a strapline. Tb 
throw Reed’s words back at 
foe BBC’s marketing team, 
“you’re going to reap just 
what you sow”. 

7 he writer is media editor cf 
‘Wallpaper' magazine. 


Terminal Five at Heathrow: as certain as 
the global crisis it will help to encourage 



POLLY 

TOYNBEE 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

DECISIONS 


After three tedious years silting 
in foe boarded- up swimming 
pool of the Raraada Inn, the 
public enquiry into a fifth ter- 
minal at Heathrow Airport is 
about to become the longest 
running ever. 

Most of the hotel has been 
taken over by the two opposing 
camps. In foe rich, powerful 
corner is foe British Airports 
Authority with their £50ra bud- 
get and huge staff which stays 
at the hotel all week, preparing 
briefs and rebutting all oppo- 
nents. In foe poor but valiant 
corner is a consortium of sur- 
rounding local authorities, who 
have now just pulled out, hav- 
ing spent too many millions al- 
ready, leaving Friends of foe 
Earth and local protesters as the 
chief challengers. 

The enquiry isn’t expected to 
end until next August, and 
then it will take foe Inspector 
another year to write his report, 
each side accusing the other of 
dragging out the proceedings. 
But very few observers doubt 
foe inevitable outcome. Ter- 
minal 5 (T5) will be built and 
finished by 2004. Designed by 
Richard Rogers, foe 625-acre 
glass building with a vaulted 
tented roof will tab* in thirty 
million extra passengers a year. 

Why is it bound to be bnik? -- 
Because there is no alternative! •• 



We all want to fly, but protesters against Terminal 5 recognise the folly of it 


Already Heathrow ^'eraauneii;. ; 
beyond capacity, \rifosjxxn3- 
Bon more passenger i&suf iLias 
room for. The strain is showing. 
Passengers are getting angry, 
complaints are rising fast, bag- 
gage handling can't cope, bags 
are being lost in transit and 
planes are queuing up on foe 
tarmac because ail the stands 
for loading and unloading peo- 
ple and bags are fafl. Air trav- 
el is rising by four per cent a 
year and T5 is needed urgent- 
ly, as well as Gatwicfc, Luton, 
and Stansted running at ca- 
pacity — and another new run- 
way in the South-east sometime 
soon. . 

Most of the extra demand 
each year is for holidays. Nev- 
er before have so many British 
people travelled abroad so 
much. What used to be exclu- 
sively a rich man’s pleasure is 
now available to all but foe 
ppon weddings on a beach in 
die Seychelles, families flying to 


Florida, winter breaks in Tener- 
ife. Having just spent foe week 
in dismal, blighted Blackpool, 

1 have oo doubt at all that cheap 
air travel bas hugely unproved 
foe pleasure people get from 
their hard-earned holidays. 

Despite being an offshore - 
outpost, London is foe biggest 
airport in Europe, and foeC 
main port of entry to Europe 
from foe rest of foe worid. Am- 
sterdam, Paris and Frankfurt 
,are-bidding to overtake us. All 
have plenty - of spare capacity, 
eager tb tahe over any extra 
business ' if Britain lets slip. 
BnfebArfways gets £lbn worth 
of transfer traffic alone through 
London. BA are saying that if 
they don’t get more capacity in 
London soon, they’ll move 
their hub to same other Euro- 
pean capitaLTbe City fears the 
knock-on effect to their glob- 
al finance industry if London no 
longer remains foe key entry 
airport to Europe. All those are 
the good reasons why foe de- 
cision to bnild T5 is inevitable. 
What else can foe Inspector se- 
riously propose - short of a 
green revolution? 

Friends of the Earth raise lo- 
cal environmental issues. 15 wiD 
be largest ever structure built 
on green belt land. The Ferry 
Oaks ate is a wetland that is one 
of London’s best for wildfowl 
and wading birds. As ever, 
there bas been a last minute dis- 
covery of a rare species, this 
time something called a Water 


Aven (a plant). Perry Oaks 
sounds like a rural paradise. In 
fact this rare “wetland’ is a 
Thames Water sewage and 
sludge plant within foe perime- 
ter fence of Heathrow, hardy 
an idyllic picnic spot 
The more serious challenge 
has been from local residents, 
-foe 300,000 dwellings deaf- 
ened within the ‘noise footprint’ 
of foe airport and others in foe 
flight path. This knock-dawn- 
drag-out enquiry has at least 
forced major concessions out of 
BAA that didn’t appear in 
their original plans. They now 


calamity. More than eighty mil- 
lion passengers wiD fly in and out 
of it with 100,000 daily car 
journeys, guzzling and spewing 
outvast quantities of fneL High 
altitude flying damages foe 
ozone layer, while fossil-fuel 
burning emits carbon dioxide, 
which is rapidly overheating 
the climate. Yet foe demand for 
more and more air travel is nev- 
er-ending and no government 
looks likely to cap it. 

World energy consumption 
has increased by more than a 
third in 20 years and tourism , 
is now foe third biggest world. 


‘Every American consumes double the 
energy of every Briton’ 


guarantee there will be no 
greater noise, that there will be 
no farther car parks, and, most 
important of all, that they will 
spend £500 m on three new 
rapid rail links to cut down car 
use. AD that is little consolation 
to foe wretched sufferers who 
live nearby. Yet, however much 
we pity loral residents, it is un- ’ 
likely that we or the government 
wffl pity them sufficiently to stop . 
the T5 development We all 
want to fly. 

But then, we also want to 
breathe - and by any standards, 
an airport is an environmental 


industry. Air travel accounts 
for one sixth of fuel used for 
transport. Global warming is 
here: few dispute it now. with 
natural habitats shifting BO 
kms north per decade. To 
halt it, the Intergovernmen- 
tal Panel on Climate Change 
say the world needs to reduce 
carbon emissions by 60 to 80 
per cent. 

Britain has promised a re- 
duction of 20 per cent by 2010 
- and the UK only contributes 
3 per cent to global carbon 
emissions. Since air travel is only 
a small part of that, why worry 


about a bigger airport? Well, one 
person’s round trip from London 
to Florida uses up around half 
the total annual carbon emission 
allowance for each person for all 
purposes, according to the IPCC 
recommendations, if foe world 
is to survive. 

Strangely, air travel is not 
counted into each country's 
inventory of green house gas 
emissions, as no-one could de- 
cide how to apportion iL 
America refuses to reduce any 
emissions at all, though every 
American consumes double 
the energy of every Briton, ten 
times each' Chinese and thirty 
times each Indian. In the face 
of that, it’s tempting to despair. 
Why should we worry about T5. 
why should any country worry 
about a bit more here and 
there, while the Americans 
guzzle on regardless? 

But some day soon we will 
have to ration energy use, in 
planes and care. There will come 
a time when suddenly the worid 
is frightened by disasters into al- 
lowing politicians to do what 
must be done. Wffi we find a so- 


Photograph: Geraint Lewis 


dally acceptable way to ration 
energy, or wffl foe rich take it all? 

Here is one afoeme some en- 
vironmentalists have put for- 
ward. If as a nation we set a 
limit to the total number of air 
miles flown, or indeed to foe 
number of car miles driven, we 
could issue a ration to every cit- 
izen. Those who did not want 
to use their driving or flying ra- 
tion could sell their quota on 
the open market. The rich 
would scramble to buy, the 
poor to sell if they wanted to. 
if the price was enticing 
enough. Rations would be- 
come very valuable and il 
would lead to a healthy redis- 
tribution of wealth that had 
nothing to do with taxation 
(Think what this principle conic 
do for redistributing weatit 
between rich and poor nations 
too.) 

Nothing so bold is even re 
molely on foe agenda yet - per 
haps not until America starts it 
choke and suffocate. Will it bt 
too late by then to save our 
selves? In the meantime 
happy flying. 


Burning in cyber hell? The last thing you need is Help 



% THOMAS 
SUTCLIFFE 
ON HOME 
COMPUTING 


I bought a new home comput- 
er foe other day, finally- ro 
sponding to a growing 
sensation -like foe pressure on 
one’s eardrums in an ascending 

aircraft -foal the conditions of 

life were changing in some 
fundamental way. 1 pretended 
itwasfor foe children, naturally. 
They have such marvellous ed- 
ucational software these days. . . 
all linked in to the natioiwl cur- 
riculum, you know. . . quite un- 
forgivable to bring them upas 
cyber-bumpkins... they are, af- 
ter all, citizens of the new in- 
formation order. 

Unfortunately my children 
are not yet quite old enough to 
get the machine up and run- 
ning, which means that I have 
spent foe past three or four 
weeks in the purgatorial waste- 
land of Setup -an infernal re- 
gion of lost souls, beating their, 
bare breasts with computer 
manuals and cruelly torment- 
ed ty foe digital imps of this al- 
ternative universe. 

What comes to mind tnost 

frequently is Dr Johnson's fa- 
mous rebuke to Lord Chester- 
field, who had snubbed hnn in 

foe early daysofhisworic on foe 

dictionary but became fulsome 
on the eve of publication, per- 
haps hoping that the wort 
^ould be dedicated to hnn. 
Johnson sent him a letter, 
weighing up with ky precision 


foe exact balance of his in- 
debtedness. “Is not a Patron, 
my Lord”, he wrote, “one who 
looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, 
and, when he has reached 
ground, encumbers him with 
help?” 

1 don’t think 1 had ever re- 
alty understood the full burden 
of rage in those last four words 
until I encountered “Help” the 
feature on almost every soft- 
ware programme to which you 
turn for assistance when the wa- 
ter is lapping at your chin and 
a sob is gathering in your stsr- 
. tram. Frankly Dr Johnson had 
it easy - it suited him. to craft 
.that final remark as a paradox, 
but what Lord Chesterfield 
had so belatedly done was not, 
in truth, an encumbrance. 
“Help”, on the other hand, of- 
ten feels as if it is actively 
malevolent - an act of seaet re- 
venge on the part of software 

programmers who were teased 

atschooL 

The most common experi- 
ence is to be taken on a great 
loop of explanation which re- 
turns you, enervated by hope, 
to foe precise point at which 
you began. You have advanced 
not a step but you haw wast- 
ed a quarter of an hour doing 
il (It is a peculiar feature of 
computers that you need awe- 
some amounts of free time to 


take advantage of their time- 
saving features.) 

The ultimate expression of 
this Iago-like solicitude is foe 
Office Assistant, a small ani- 
mated sprite that forms part of 
Microsoft’s latest word pro- 
cessing package. The Office As- 
sistant is a kind of pixellated 
genie which springs up, not 
when you ask for help but 
when it thinks you need it. 
When you genuinely need it on 
foe other hand, it turns dumb 
and repetitive. It is difficult to 
convey tow infuriating this is: 
and foe offence is aggravated 
by the perky impudence of foe 
animated figure that appears on 
your screen - in my case a car- 
toon paperclip with hooded 
eyes and eyebrows which it 
arches occasionally in what I 
take to be amused contempt at 
my incompetence. Sometimes 
it actually winks - usually the 
cue for me to get up from the 
desk and walk around until I 
stop hyperventilating. What I 
most want to do with foe Of- 
fice Assistant is punch it in the 
face until it understands that jt 
must never appear again, but 
when I type an enquiry about 
how I migbi do this it simpfy ig- 
nores iL Now I know, of course, 
that there most be some way of 
cfeq bHpg this nmqpety repulsive 
device but to find out what it 
is I would have to descend to 


an even deeper circle of foe in- 
ferno - foe customer help-line. 

I don’t want to dismiss these 
out of band - on several occa- 
sions recently the fraying 
thread of my sanity has been 
preserved by some disembod- 
ied voice which calmly ex- 
plained the arcane secrets of a 
particular piece of software. But 
Johnson's “encumbers with 
help” is pertinent here, too. Be- 
fore summoning what is laugh- 
ably called “support” you have 
to prepare yourself well - a fall 
rang? of identifying serial num- 
bers (mduding mother's birth- 
date and maiden name), peoril 
and paper, thermos flask of cof- 
fee and survival rations. You 
also need vast reserves of pa- 
tience, a commodity which is by 
definition almost exhausted, 
because if it wasn’t you would- 
n't voluntarily be exposing 
yourself to this torment 

You brace yourself and ring. 
A computerised voice informs 
you that you will be connected 
as soon as posable and that the 
company has won many awards 
for the quality of its after-sales 
care. A real person comes on 
the line but you only make it 
half-way through your wail of 
distress before you are switched 
back to music again. Tfcn min- 
utes pass. 

A voice comes on foe line but 
your moan of relief is brutally 


cat off by foe realisation that 
this is another recording; two 
employees have been made to 
act out an unconvinced dia- 
logue about the depth of the 
company’s commitment to its 
customers and the extraordi- 
nary range of its services (“If 
you get put through to Finn”, 
one says with exquisite cruelty, 
“don’t forget to congratulate 
him on being named employ- 
ee of the month.” All you hear 
is that ominous u iT.) 

Van Morrison returns. An- 
other recorded voice gives a 
telephone number where you 
can leave your comments about 
foe support services. You won- 
der at the penalties for obscene 
telephone calls. Then, just as 
you are about to beat the hand- 
set an foe edge of your desk un- 
til it is a flail of wires and 
shattered plastic, a human 
turns up. He can’t answer your 
question and cordially sends 
yon bade to foe switchboard 
where the whole thing starts 
again. 

There’s no alternative to 
this, of course, barring the em- 
ployment of a personal com- 
puter expert. But somehow the 
affliction of using these services 
wouldn’t be as great if they did- 
n’t add benign mendacity to 
their aggravations; if, in other 
words, they were called any- 
thing but “Help”. 



carefully and 
you will find 
an unwanted lull 
stop somewhere. 

In die same way, by 
having a BUPA Breast 
Screen we can detect the 
most minute signs of 
cancer that can affect one in 12 
women today. The BUPA Breast 
Screen is carried out by highly 
skilled mammography experts who 
probably know more about the subtle 
differences between healthy and 
unhealthy breasts than anyone else. 
Our health screening centres also have 
the most sophisticated equipment and 
use the most advanced techniques 
available. For further information, 
or to make an appointment, phone 
0800 616 029 quoting BUPA IT. 
or complete the coupon below. 

BUPA Breast Screens cost just 
£85, are open to all women and 
are conveniently, located in 
centres across the UK. 

"Anihbte U» wnnai aged 4IH 


Please post to BUPA Health Screening, FREEPOST. London WCl X BBR. 
You don't even need a samp. &*ihk*bupa it 
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Yov're amazing- We want you to stay that way. 
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Jarl Kulle 


|ar( Kulle, acton bom 
Angeiholm, Sweden 27 
February 1927; married first 

Louise Hermelin (one 
daughter), second Anne 
Nord (two daughters); died 
Bergshamra, Sweden 3 
October 1997. 


One of Sweden’s most distin- 
guished stage and screen actors, 
Jarl Kulle is best known to the 
rest of the world for his work 
in the films of Ingmar 
Bergman. He was one of sev- 
eral players (including Bibi 
Anderssoru Gunnar Bjorn- 
strand. Max Von Sydow and 
Harriet Andersson) whom 
Bergman consistently utilised in 
his films, and for his late 
masterpiece Fanny and Alexan- 
der (1982). he created a role 
specially for Kulle. With his 
aquiline good looks, regal bear- 
ing and extrovert style he ex- 
celled in playing seducers and 
roues, and he also featured in 
several of the racy comedies for 
which his country gained a rep- 
utation in the Sixties. 

Born in Angelholm, Swe- 
den, in 1927, he trained from 
1946 to 1949 at the Royal Dra- 
matic Theatre in Stockholm, 
with which he maintained a 
close relationship throughout 
his career, making his home in 
ihe town of Bergshamra, just 30 
miles from Stockholm. Though 
his dramatic style and bearing 
made him an outstanding clas- 
sical actor, he also excelled in 
modem comedies and even 
musicals, early shows including 
,Vfv Fair Lady and How To Suc- 
ceed fn Business Without Real- 
ly Trying . 

In 1 956 be had great success 
in Stockholm as the son Ed- 


mond in the world premiere of 
O’NdU's Long Day's Journey 
Into Night. Thirty-two years 

later be starred in the same play 

as the father. 

He would still be little 
known outside Sweden, how- 
ever, wereit not for his associ- 
ation with In gmar Bergman. 
His first film for the director 
was Waiting Women {Kvinnors 
Vtintan, 1952), in which three 
women tell of incidents from 
their married lives. In the first 
of the episodes, Kulle seduces 
a former childhood sweetheart 
(Anita Bjork) while her hus- 
band is away. 

In Bergman's exquisite com- 
edy Smiles of a Summer Night 
{Sommamattens Leende, 1 955), 
the first film to bring its direc- 
tor world acclaim (it was later 
turned into the Sondheim mu- 
sical A Little Night Music and 
was the inspiration for Woody 
Allen's A Midsummer Night’s 
Sex Comedy), Kulle was the 
pompous manacled dragoon 
who is outraged at the thought 
of his mistress reuniting with an 
old love (“1 can tolerate my 
wife's infidelity, but concerning 
my mistress Fro a tiger”). 

In 1960 he was given top 
billing in Bergman’s The Dev- 
il’s Eye ( Djavulens dga). The ti- 
tle comes from an Irish proverb 
which states that “a woman’s 
chastity is a sty in the devil’s 
eye”, and Kulle was Don Juan, 
sent back to earth by a troubled 
devil to woo a pure country 
maiden. Heavy with typical de- 
bates on life, love and religion, 
the comedy was minor 
Bergman, but Kulle was mov- 
ing in bis an guish when he falls 
in love with the unattainable 
heroine. 

Now About These Women 


Trevor Gardner 


Trevelyan Codrington 
fTrevor) Gardner, colonial 
administrator and university 
treasurer: bom Portsmouth, 
Hampshire 3 August 1917; 
CBE I960; married 1944 
Briege Feehan (two sons, 
three daughters); died 
Cambridge 24 September 
1997. 


Trevor Gardner was a distin- 
guished member of that group 
of former senior colonial ad- 
ministrators who went on to 
make second careers in uni- 
versity administration. In 
Northern Rhodesia he played 
a key role in the moves to 
dismantle the ill-starred Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and to create the in- 
dependent Zambia. At Cam- 
bridge University, of which he 
was Treasurer from 1969 to 
1983, he was a powerful and in- 
fluential member of the trio of 
principal administrative officers 
who beld office during a peri- 
od of already accelerating 
change. His service to the uni- 
versity continued long after his 
official retirement. 

Shortly before his death he 
had finished correcting proofs 
of his autobiography, due to be 
published in the New Year. It 
provides an informed and 
critical insight into the period 
of rapid decolonisation in 
the 1950s and 1960s, and a sim- 



Gardnen creative mission 


ilarly informed view of the 
often arcane, but notably suc- 
cessful, workings of Cambridge 
University. 

Trevor Gardner was a 
Hampshire man, who was a 
pupil at Taunton's School, 
Southampton, and then went to 
Queen’s College, Oxford, to 
read PPE (following it with a 
BUtt). He went straight from 
Oxford to the Army during the 
Second World War, and was 
commissioned into the Hamp- 
shire "Regiment. Immediately 
after the war he joined the 
Colonial Service and was post- 
ed first to Fort Jameson in 
Northern Rhodesia. (It was 
not his first experience of 
Africa. He bad lived for a short 
time from 1927 in the Transkei, 
where his father took up a 
job.) 

In Africa and in Cambridge 



Aquiline good looks and extrovert style: Kulle in Bergman^s Smiles of a Summer Night, 1955 Photograph: Ronald Grant 


(For att inte tala om alia dessa 
kvinnor ; 1964) was a miscon- 
ceived attempt by Bergman to 
make a farcical satire on crit- 
ics, with coy gags (a love scene 
is blacked out with a title card 
explaining an attempt to avoid 
censorship), and an insistently 
jokey musical score (with liberal 
use of “Yes, We Have No Ba- 
nanas”). but Kulle’s poseur of 
a critic, with his pick carnation, 
white spats and enormous quilt- 
ed pen extracted some humour 
from the strained project. 

In 1966 Kulle joined two 
other Bergman regulars, Bibi 
Andersson and Gunnar Bjorn- 
strand, in a film directed and 
written by Vilgot Sjoman, My 


Sister, My Love (SyskonbSdd, 
1982), but though the perfor- 
mances were praised, the film's 
lumberingjybleak account of an 
incestuous affair and its tragic 
consequences was dismissed 
by critics as sub-Bergman. 
Bergman himself created a 
role specially for Kulle in Fan- 
ny and Alexander {Fanny och 
Alexander}. In this multi-lace ted 
evocation of childhood in tum- 
of-th e-century Sweden, which 
won four Academy Awards in- 
cluding Best Foreign Film, 
Kulle was superb as the ebul- 
lient, excitable and sexually vo- 
racious Unde Gustav. 

Five years later Kulle was in 
■another Oscar-winning film. 


Gabriel Axel’s exquisite adap- 
tation of Isak Dineseu's short 
story Babette’s Feast ( Babettes 
Gaestebud, 1987), in which he 
played the aged General 
Lowertriehn who returns to 

the small reli gi ons co mmuni ty 

where two sisters, one of whom 
had been his great love many 
years past, invite him to dinner. 
It a Lcwenitieim, amazed to en- 
counter such succulent fare, 
who realises the true identity of 
the cook when he tastes the 
“GuUfis en sarcophagi " which 
she herself invented and once 
served in a famous Paris restau- 
rant. The general’s palpable joy 
in the meal, and his p oignan t 
farewell to his former sweet- 


heart (“I have been with you 
every day of my life") were af- 
fectingly realised in Kulle’s 
subtly humorous and touching 
performance. 

Kulle hims elf both wrote 
and directed one film in 1968, 
The Bookseller Who Gave Up 
Bathing (Bokhandlaren som slu- 
tade baddy, in which he also act- 
ed as a friend of the hero, a 
middle-aged bookseller who 
marries a young widow and is 
rapturously happy until he dis- 
covers that she used to be a 
prostitute. Both poignant and 
funny, the finely crafted film 
was hailed as a notable direct- 
ing debut 

- Tom Vallonce 


Gardner demonstrated great 
ability not amply as an admin- 
istrator but as an administrator 
with a truly creative missioa. He 
did not just keep things going; 
he made them happen. 

A committed Roman 
Catholic (he was received into 
the Church in 1944) he saw his 
task in Africa as to serve the 
African population, and was 
disillusioned when he found 
that m central Africa policy was 
directed in practice at preserv- 
ing tbe interests of the white mi- 
nority rather than the majority 
black population. 

Most of his service was at the 
centre in Lusaka rather than in 
the district adm inistration. He 
reformed the financial admin- 
istration of the protectorate not 
merely by computerising the ac- 
counting system but also by in-, 
troducing a proper use of 
investment. In 1959 he became 
Minister of Finance, and re- 
mained in that post until he left, 
early in 1964, following the 
achievement of foil internal 
self-government. 

The Federation was set up 
in 1953. Gardner saw it, right- 
ly, as a great mistake, harmful 
politically and economically to 
tbe people of Northern Rhode- 
sia (and Nyasaland, now 
Malawi). After seven years it 
became clear that the federa- 
tion could not continue and the 
Moncktou Commission was es- 
tablished to consider its future. 


Gardner's greatest sendee to 
Northern Rhodesia was as its 
representative on the Monck- 
ton Commission. He took his 
duties seriously, and spoke out 
with courage - which did not 
endear him to Federal politi- 
cians, nor to some members of 
the then British government at 
a time when it was divided over 
central African policy. 

He was contemptuously crit- 
ical of Alec Douglas-Home 
and Duncan Sandy*, in then- 
roles as Secretaries of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, re- 
sponsible for Federal and 
Southern Rhodesian affairs. 
With Sir Roy Welensky, the 
Federal Prime Minister, he al- 
ways remained on excellent 
terms, though their visions of 
Africa were totally different. 

The dissolution of the Fed- 
eration at the end of 1963 
marked the end of Gardner’s 
service to Africa. 1 first met him 
in November 1963 in Lusaka 
and was immediately impressed 
by his vision and his strong 
sense of purpose. Five years lat- 
er when T went to Cambridge, 
and we were Fellows of the 
same college (Wolfson), he 
was Deputy Treasurer. In that 
role he repeated what he had 
done in Northern Rhodesia, 
computerising and modernising 
the system of accounting and fi- 
nancial management! to the 
great and lasting benefit of the 
university. 


In 1969 be was appointed 
Treasurer and for the next 14 
years was a powerful influence 
in the university’s affairs. He 
was much involved io re- 
structuring the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, transforming it 
from a financially ailing into a 
vibrantly successful enterprise. 
He helped to bring the Kettle’s 
Yard gallery into the universi- 
ty. He played an important 
part in modernising the ad- 
ministration of the Fitzwflliam 
Museum, and in the establish- 
ment of the associated Hamil- 
ton Kerr Institute (for picture 
restoration). 

Gardner was also an im- 
portant influence in establish- 
ing, in tbe early 1980s, when 
overseas students’ fees were in- 
creased by tbe Government, the 
Livingstone ’frust, to provide 
scholarship for students from 
southern Africa, and then the 
much wider-ranging Cam- 
bridge Commonwealth Trust. 
These trusts continue to 
make it possible each year for 
hundreds of overseas students 
of high quality to study in 
Cambridge. 

He was active in the found- 
ing of Robinson College, and 
was one of its trustees before 
it achieved full college status. 

He was much involved, too, 
in 1966 in establishing the 
American Friends of Cam- 
bridge University, an organi- 
sation which provides a vehicle 


for support from the United 
States for the university and its 
colleges. When he retired as 
Treasurer in 1983 he set up the 
Cambridge office of the AFCU, 
and its activities remained of 
dose interest to him for the rest 
of bis life. 

He was associated with tbe 
Cambridge Union Society, and 
with many of the university’s 
sporting activities, notably rug- 
by and rowing. It was through 
his shrewd advice that the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Rowing 
Foundation was established in 
1985, to support rowing in the 
two Boat Race rivals. 

Gardner was also active in 
furthering the commercial ex- 
ploitation of Cambridge’s re- 
search - the Cambridge 
Phenomenon - particularly 
through a group of compa- 
nies, the Cambridge Research 
Group, with which he was 
closely involved from 1990. 

A few days before Trevor 
Gardner’s death, when he was 
very iU and knew he was failing 
fast, we spoke on the tele- 
phone. Wc discussed his auto- 
biography. and he expressed 
satisfaction that he bad been 
able to complete it. He had 
been determined to record the 
range and variety of activities 
which he had pursued through- 
out his life with such construc- 
tive energy. Jt was a life of great 
and remarkable achievement. 

- Bill Kirkman 


Sayed ad-Darsh 


Sayed Mutawaftf ad-Darsh, 
imam: born Kafila, Egypt 26 
December 1930; married 1964 
(two sons, “two daughters); 
died Cairo 25 September 
1997: ■ 


British Muslims approach the 
mill e nnium without the lead- 
ership of one of their most 
loved, respected and capable 
leaders. Besides being an ex- 
tremely learned, respected and 
accessible ulema (scholar), 
Sayed ad-Darab was a pioneer, 
a practical leader who always 
seemed to attain that fine bal- 
ance between idealism and 
pragmatism. 

He stood head and shoul- 
ders above most of the riff-raff 
who pass as Muslim leaders in 
Britain today in his humility, 
compassion and brand of Islam: 
an Islam based on tolerance, 
understanding and relevancy. 
Ever courteous, he was the 
Muslim woman's ideal imam: 
he listened and explained; and 
he was both patient and firm. 

There are over a thousand 
imams in Britain today, but few 
will achieve the level of un- 
derstanding, and the insight into 
community affairs and issues 
that he managed. Those who 
knew him were inspired by his 
self-effacement and his genuine 
eagerness to learn more about 
what makes the community 
tick (and not tick). 

Ad-Darsh came to Britain in 
December 1971 to take up the 
post of Imam ai the Islamic Cul- 
tural Centre, Regent’s Park 
Mosque, Aged only 41, he had 
however already had an illus- 
trious career which included a 
two-year stint in Lagos, Nige- 
ria and being bead of the 
foreign and missionary de- 
partment at Al-Azbar Univer- 
sity in Cairo, the Islamic world’s 
oldest and most influential 
university. 

A diploma in English lan- 
guage acquired at Dundee Uni- 
versity a few years earlier made 
him better equipped than most 
of his colleagues to perform his 
duties. By the time he left the 
centre in 1980 be bad already 
secured a reputation, particu- 
larly among second-generation 
British Muslims, as a leading 
atim (“scholar") who knew 
what it was all about. 

Ad-Darsh believed in and 
worked towards establishing a 
British Muslim community. He 
was particularly fond of the 
young, the newly converted 
and women. In them he saw the 
challenge of building a new 
community of believers based 
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faith. And they loved him for 
his aon-judgmental approach 
and deep sense of affection. 

For ad-Darsh everybody 
mattered. He never hesitated to 
reach out and touch the lives of 
hundreds of people in a mean- 
ingful and memorable way. His 
sense of humour and expresson 
of humanity changed forever 
tbe image of an imam as per- 
petuated in our local raosques. 

But tbe most unique feature g 
of ad-Darsh was the way he * ' 
treated women and encour- 
aged their spiritual and intel- 
lectual development. Women 
found him always eager to ex- 
change ideas and comprehend 
their situation before issuing the 
appropriate fatwas (“edicts”). 

His work with the An Nisa 
Women's Society, for instance, 
exemplified the wisdom, com- 
mitment and trail -blazing na- 
ture of his work. 

Four years ago I approached 
him to request his participate- 
tion in a seminar on sexual 
abuse within the Muslim 
commit unity. It was a measure 
of the intimacy of our rela- 
tionship that I even dared to 
broach the subject with a man 
of his standing in tbe commu- 
nity. Sbaykh ad-Darsh listened# ; 

visibly shocked a r what we bad'* 

to say. He asked for proof. We 
gave Him some. He asked for 
more. We gave him more. 
“Give me time to think about 
this,'’ he said. 

A few days later, sounding 
distressed, he rang and agreed 
for the seminar to take place. 
This was the first of a series of 
seminars we did with him which 
dealt with such wide-ranging is- 
sues as fostering and adoption, 
youth and drugs. 

Whether it was a wedding or 
a prize-giving ceremony in our 
supplementary school ad- 
Darsb was always there: sup- 
porting and caring - like a£ 
guardian angel. Among his 
legacy is a corpus of informa- 
tion which he made available 
through his columns in sever- 
al publications and broadcasts, 
but particularly those published 
in English in the magazine Q- 
News. 

The scope of the issues he 
tackled is remarkable, as was 
the tone and simplicity of the 
message. But in a community 
characterised by machismo and 
the lack of effective communi- 
cation, Sayed ad-Darsh will be 
remembered more for his com- 
passion and humanity.He was a- 
the unique bridge that brought** : 
traditional Islamic sciences to 
the services of contemporary 
British Muslims. 



Ad-Darsh: fine balance between idealism and pragmatism 










BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES 
& DEATHS 


DEATHS 

KE1R: Andrew. Died peace! 

October 1997, aged 71. 
be lowed husband, father and 
father. Private funeral on Friday 17 
October at 2pm at Putney Vale 
inatoriuni- FotiIW fkwcisonty but do- 
nations would be gratefully received 
by Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
cm Holmes & Daughters, Under- 
takers. Telephone 0181 392 1012. 

MACFAKLANE: John Roxburgh, aged 
73, died peacefully within the close- 
ness of his famil y on 9 October at 
Wymoadham, Norfolk. Brother of 
StephP". husband of Valerie, father 
of Kirsty and Emma, and grandfather 
ofJaredAnnKilcrtwlcltaracBn'&ee 

of convention, photographer and 
law teacher at Colchester Col 
of Art Cremation an Friday 17 
tober at 230pm. Enquiries and flow- 
ers to Gordon Barber Funeral 
Norwich. Telephone 01603 

484308. 


id tor Gazette BOONS, 
& DEATHS should be 
; to the Gazette Editor, 
toot; I Canada Square, 
; London EM 5DL, tele* 
1-253 2011 or toad to 
, and arc cha rged at 
(VAT extra). OTHER 
meemeftesnawrbesub- 
lnj[ and are dharged at 
r eittnu Please Include 
ipti one number. 


Birthdays 

Air Vice- Marshal John Allen- Jones, 
88; Lord Bingham of Comhffl, Lord 
_ Chief Justice, 64: Sir Roger Carricfc, 
• Hi^ Commissioner to Australia, GO; 
S Miss Laraine Day, film actress, 77; 
; Sir Denis Forman, former director, 
British Film Institute, 80; Sir Leslie 
Fowdco, former director of Rorham- 
sted Experimental Station, 72; Sir 
Roger Gibbs, chairman. The Welt- 
come Thist, 63; Mr Michael Gooley. 
chairman, TFailfindcrs, 61; Mr An- 
thony Harris, ambassador to the 
United Arab Emirates, 56; Sir 
Michael Hutchison, a Lord Justice 
of Appeal, 64; Ms Sally Keeble MR 
46; Mr John Menzies. life president, 
John Menzies, 71; Miss Marie Os- 
mond, sieger, 38; Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Frederick Rosier, 82; Mr Paul Si- 
mon, singer and songwriter, 56; Mr 
John Simpson, chief editor, the Ox- 
ford English Dictionary , 44; Miss 
Rosemary Anne Sisson, author and 
scriptwriter, 74; Baroness Thatcher 
OM, former prime minister, 72; Mr 
1 Mordecai Vanunu, nudear techni- 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 
The Date aTfort, ftaroa. Gok foundation, 
takes pafl id the foundaritm’B Annual Pro- 
fcsagaat-Awiear Golf Tournament u the 
Buckinghamshire Golf Club, Denham, 
BuckjoghauBbisc. The Princess Royal vis* 
its Leeds G&fs' HJfcb School, Leeds, Wst 
Yotkabire; open* a nr* Unit for assessment 
respite. St Mary's Hospital, Annky, Leeds. 
WfesTbricriJte-KPMroii. Sense -Tbe No- 
tional Deafbtax) and Rubella Asrodanon. 
opens Use Cist \brWu« Group Home. 
Leeds and Bradford Road, and attends a 


cian, 43; Mr Peter Vereker, UK Per- 
manent Representative, OECD, 
Paris, 58; Sir Mari: Whiter. 3 Lord Jus- 
tice of Appeal, 57. 

Anniversaries 
Births: Allan Ramsay, portrait 
painter, 1713; Lillie (Em Hie Char- 
lotte) Langtry, actress, 1853; Maty 
Henrietta Kingsley, writer and ex- 
plorer, 1862. Deaths: Claudius L Ro- 
man Emperor, poisoned by his wife 
Agrippina, 54; Antonia Canova. 
sculptor, 1822; Sir Henry Irving 
(John Henry Brodribb), actor. 1905; 
Willie Clarkson, theatrical costumi- 
er and wigmaker, 1934; Sidney James 
IVfcbb, first Baron Passfield, social re- 
former, 1947; Walter Houser Brat- 
tain, physicist, and an inventor of the 
transistor, 1987. On this day: the ar- 
rest of tbe Templars for heresy took 
place in Paris, by order of Philip IV, 
1307: the foundation stone of the 
White House, Wtshtngraa, was laid 
by President George Washington, 
1791 Greenwich was adopted as the 


lunch lo bunch a fundraising appeal ai the 
Queen s Had, Otf Square, Leeds. Weu 
Vbriohai; and attends i Reception lof GAP 
- Jntematiaaaf Projects for Youth Ex- 
dunae or the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office, King Charles Street, London SWI, 
Princess Margaret, Patron. The Mathilda 
^TiarijccKcnricdvIiBiiniaofRhciinia- 
loksy, rails the insdtDlc's new premises ai 
Charing Cros Hospiud, London wo. ami 
lotos ihe laboratories just anend a Ttokw 
R cccpoun. Tfc* Dube of GkmcesteK Hod- 
orary Freeman, (he ‘Wcrshiptvl annpaov of 
Masons, unveils VbC Slone Federation 


universal meridian at the Washing- 
ion Conference. 1884; Ankara be- 
came tbe new capital of Turkey, 1923; 
Italy declared war on Germany, 
1943; Athens was liberated by the Al- 
lies, 1944. Tbdsy is the Feast Day of 
St Coloman, St Comgan, St Edward 
the Confessor. St Bmstus of Cordo- 
va, St Gerald of AnriUac. Saints Jan- 
uarius and Martial and St Maurice 
ofCamoet. 

E.J. Amos 

A service of thanksgiving for the life 
oF Ted Amos will be held on Satur- 
day 15 November 1997 at 1130am, 
at Bedford School Chapel- 

Lectures 

National Gallery: Biter Huffifrcy, 
“Lorenzo Lotto", 1pm. 

Gresham College, Barnard's Inn 
Hall, London ECI: Ann Saunders. 
“Sir Thomas Gresham and the Roy- 
al Exchange; Gresham’s intentions", 
Ipm. 


A wants al lb; Shri Swanrautyan Hindu Mo- 
rion. Ncasdra, London NWJH and *. ftt- 
uvm. Habitat fur Humanity Great Britain, 
attends a dinner at (he House of Lords. 
Palace ot Westminster. London SWJ. Tbe 
Duchess of Gfcxmnei; fturvro, the Listen- 
iit£ Library, atlonds the Annual General 
Meeting ai Draper's Hall Throgmorton Av- 
enue. London ECZ 

Changing of the Guard 
The Hmiocboki Csvnlry MiwjUrai Reghncnl 
mounts (be Ooccn 1 -. Life Guard it Hone 
Guards. Ham. 


CASE SUMMARIES: 13 O ctober 1997 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of the All England 
Law Reports. 

Road Traffic 

Secretary of State for Transport v 
Richards; QBD Div Ct (Henry Lf 
Gage J; I juiy 1997. 

A person did not fall outside 
the exemption contained in 
para 22(l)(a) of Sch 2 to the 
Vehicle Excise and Registra- 
tion Act 1994 if he slopped 
briefly to buy petrol and ciga- 
rettes 00 his way to the garage 
where he had booked an MOT 
test and was not, therefore, 
guilty of keeping a vehicle on 
a public road for which a li- 
cence under the Act was not in 
force. 

Fkderic Raffnry ( Martin Ford. Legal Ad - 
Dl XA. Swansea \jbr the appcQunl; 
rhe respondent did nai appear and was 
not represented. 

Tax 

McManus v Gnffitte (Inspect, .«■ of Ta« - 


es): ChD (Ughtman ]) 18 July 1997. 

Where a contract, described as 
a contract of employment, 
provided for duties to be per- 
formed in return for a salary, 
and in addition for services to 
be provided at the expense of 
the employee who was to re- 
tain the profits of those ser- 
vices, the profits were taxable 
under Sched D Case I. There 
was no reason why two receipts 
under the same contract 
should not be differently treat- 
ed for (ax purposes. 

Stephen Silman (Aitken Kelly Associ- 

ma\ far the Uxpcym Timothy Bnrnnan 
(Inland Revenue Solicitor) for the 
Crown. 

Search warrants 

P. V Chief Constable ofWarvin-^shirp. 
e.* p Ficpatnck QBD (DwCt) [Rose 
LI. lowitt U l On W7. 

A penson complaining of ex- 
cessive seizure in breach of s 
16(8) of tbe Police and Crim- 
inal Evidence Act 1984 should 
noi seek his remedy by way of 


judicial review but should rely 
on his private law remedy, 
since judicial review was not a 
fact finding exercise and as 
such was an extremely unsat- 
isfactory tool by which to de- 
termine whether there had 
been a seizure of material not 
permitted by a search warrant. 
Timothy Barnes QC and CoUn Thomp- 
son (Howes Piraval, Northamtoa ) for 
the applicants; Timothy King QC and 
Graham (Solicitor for Warwick- 
shire Constabulary) for the respondent. 

Duty of Care 

HobeA Hafi Hc#el Ud arvi anorv Scar- 
borough Borough Counafc QBD (0£ 
Wa! Referees) (MgeHdsQQ 2 Oct . 
1997, 

The principal established by 
Leakey v National Trust £1980] 
QB 485 that an occupier of up- 
hill land owed a general duty 
of care to a neighbouring 
downhill occupier in relation 
to a hazard occurring on the 
land, whether that hazard was 
man-made or natural, applied 


equally to an owner of down- 
hill land. The defendant, as oc- 
cupier of the dow nhill land 
forming cliffs supporting the 
pla in ti ffs ’ land, was liable in 
damages for failure to reduce 
the hazard of land slips, of 
which it was aware. 

Christopher S'.Tnotu, QC PtadReed (B- 
Ikm c£ Co) for the plaintiffs; Paul 
Darting (Dibb Lupum .4hopi for the 
defendant. 

Practice 

Canada Trust Co arid ors v Stoben- 
berg and ors: OO ( 1 1 * iberwr n 3 Oct 
(997. ' - 

The feet that the disclosure re- 
quirements of a Mareva , in* . 
junction required a defendant 
to breach jfae law of another 
country was a factor 10 be tak- ‘ #> 
en into account by the court 
when considering whether to 
make, continue or enforce the 
order. 

Philip Marshall (Demon Hall) /bribe 
ptontffi; Michael Briggs QC (CRffisd 
Chancel for the fourth defendant 
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Market tiddlers join the bull run in dramatic style 


WEEK AHEAD 


DEREK PAIN 
STOCK 
MARKET 
REPORTER 
OF THE YEAR 


A significant, yet little noticed, 
event occurred last week. The 
FTSE index recording the be- 
haviour of the stock market's 
third and fourth-liners, the 
so-called SmaDCaps, reached 
a record high. 

One of the mysteries of the 
long bull run has been the woe- 
ful display turned in by the 
tiddlers. For a long while the 
share charge was confined to 
blue chips, largely financials, 
drugs, oils and utiliik&^ The Mid- 
Caps, the 250 shares making up 
the FTSE 250 index, were con- 
spicuously ahsent from the par- 
ty until they started lo buck up 
in July, sweeping to a peak in 
August. They have condnued to 
move ahead, reaching another 
high this month. 

The FTSE Small Cap index 
followed tradition with a firm 
display in the opening months 
of the year; then It slipped 
away. But it joined its peers on 


Thursday, fittingly the day of 
John Breckon's small com- 
panies exhibition, sponsored by 
Singer & Friedlunder, at Lon- 
don’s Barbican. 

In the post few weeks the 
tiddlers have been on a roll, 
making quite dramatic head- 
way. At the start of the month 
the index was 2324.7 points; 
it finished last week at 2378.7. 
Nat West Securities is one in- 
vestment house which thinks 
there is scope for more. 

It is not. however, universal 
joy in the lower stretches of the 
market. AIM shares remain 
well below their peak. 

Still the small fry have 
joined the market run at an in- 
teresting time. US banking 
chief Alan Greenspan has in- 
dulged in another attempt to 
talk down equities and the 
more superetitious souls are get- 
ting jumpy as the tenth anniver- 
sary of the great crash looms. 


The Stock Exchange has 
ignored the tantalising power 
of association by bravely 
deciding to launch its contro- 
versial and still seemingly 
accident-prone order-driven 
trading system next Monday - 
a day 10 years ago when Foot- 
sie was at one time down a 
massive 301.7 points. 

There is a good chance 
that, even if shares behave 
themselves, Monday will be an- 
other unhappy mOestone in the 
market's long history. 

The advent of order-driven 
trading, initially embracing 
the 100 Footsie stocks and 
dragging in as soon as possible 
the next 250, is seen in some 
quarters as signalling the end 
of the markeL as shaped by Big 
Bang 11 years ago. 

Order-driven trading, as 
opposed to the traditional 
quote-driven, could have ex- 
tensive repercussions; it may 


have an even greater revolu- 
tionary impact than Big Bang, 
number one. It will certainly 
underline the Americanisation 
of the market and is likely to 
hasten the creation of a multi- 
tiered operation with institu- 
tions enjoying the privilege of 
a different market to the one 
inhabited by private investors. 

One suggestion is the mar- 
ket should also be split into 

Share spotlight 

share price, pence 

300 1 Highland I 

.. Distillers 



three- the top 350 shares, the 
next 1.750 fully listed shares 
and AIM. After all the re- 
quirements of Glaxo Well- 
come (capitalisation £4&9bn) 
are far removed from, say, 
Proteus International (£20m). 

Crest, the computerised 


tiocmal assault, may, in com- 

i^years,represMtathreatto 

It is to be hoped order- 

driven trading does not, in the 

long ran. weaken London, 
leaving it vulnerable to the 
overseas threat. After all it is 

jf Innwklir 4iV 


93 94 95 96 97 


ready made life more diffioilt, 
and expensive, for small share- 
holders. Order-driven trading 
wiD merely tilt the playing 

field even further against than. 

The Stock Exchange, of 
course, is anxious to keep 
London at the forefront of the 
international action. 

After an, competition is 
getting more intense. Frank- 
furt and even Paris nurse am- 
bitions to topple London from 
its pedestal as the leading 
European market And the ac- 
tivities of Nasdaq, the US 
market heavily promoting it- 
self here and planning a con- 


ppim ujuumh - — v w ■ 

pease the US-owned mvest- 
SeSbanks. There is noreason 

why they should experience 
any particular loyalty to Lon- 
don- they would be equally at 
borne in, say, Frankfurt- 

premier FarneU, the elec- 
trical components distributor, 
and Smiths Industries, the 
aerospace to medical group, 
head this week’s modest list of 
company results. 

Today Premier, remem- 
bered for a botched profit 

warning in February which hit 
its shares, should produce in- 
terim profits of £74m, up from 
a™ NatWest has lowered 


its year’s profits forecast from 
£167m to £160m to reflect 
sterling’s impact. Last year 
the group made £173m. 

Smithy, fresh from t a king 
over the Graseby electrical 
group for £136m, should on 
Wednesday produceyeart fig- 
ures comfortably higher, say 
£190m against £170.4m. 

DFS Furniture, the chain 
which seemed to come from 
nowhere, reports final figures 

on Thursday. A 22 per cent in- 
crease to £38m is on the cards. 
The company, which should 
have scored from the demu- 
tualisation windfalls, has been 

developed in spectacular style 
by Tory party benefactor Sir 
Graham Kirkham. 

Highlan d Distilleries, the 
Famous Grouse group, is 
thought to have had a rather 
subdued time with year’s prof- 
its, due tomorrow, only some 
4 per cent higher at £44.5 m. 
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CBI condemns 
anti-cartel bill 

as draconian 


The Confederation of British 
Industry claimed last night that 
the new Competition Bill, due to 
be introduced into Parliament this 
month, could result in 
businessmen being treated like 
drug barons in the eyes of the law. 
Michael Harrison says the 
Government’s determination to 
crack down on cartels is causing 
serious friction. 


Thu Competition Bill, scheduled to get its 
first reading shortly, will give the Office of 
Fair Trading ( OFT.) the power to levy fines 
equivalent to a tenth of the value of their 
sales on companies found guilty of oper- 
ating anti-competitive and price-fixing 
agreements. Officials will also have the au- 
thority to forcibly enter premises without 
warning, remove documents and question 
executives on pain of criminal penalty. 

According to the CBI, the bill contains 
draconian powers going beyond even those 
contained in the European Union Urw, on 
which the new legislation is based. Rufus 
Ogihie Smals. bead of legal services at GKN 
and chairman of the CBI’s competition 
panel, said the only equivalent in UK law 
was the powers Customs and Excise inves- 
tigators had to tackle drug smugglers. 

“These powers are genuinely extreme. 
They go well beyond the powers given to 
European Commission officials which are 
already thought to be fairly swingeing." He 
added that the fines should be limited to 
a maximum of Elm. 

But the Department of Trade and Indus- 
try (DTI) rejected the complaints, saving: 
“We believe these powers are necessary. Yes 
they are tough but cartels lend to be secre- 
tive." Nigel Griffiths, the minister for 
competition, has said the days of firms being 
able to use bullying tactics are numbered. 

However, the CBI also complains that 
the Bill, modelled on Articles 85 and 86 of 
the Treaty of Rome, would expose com- 
panies to the “double jeopardy" of being 


investigated by competition authorities in 
Brussels and London and give consumer 
groups unwarranted rights to appeal to the 
proposed new Competition Commission 
against rulings by the OFT 

Another of its main criticisms is that the 
bill would impose a blanket ban on abuse 
of dominant positions by companies with 
large market shares. The same provision 
exists under Article 86, but the CBI said it 
was largely discredited and had only been 
used on 15 occasions. 

The employers' organisation wants the 
clause dealing with abuse of dominant posi- 
tion to be defined more specifically to out- 
law particular behaviour such as predatory 
or discriminatory pricing. Il has su gg ested 
adopting the model used in Canada. 

However, the DTI pointed out that in 
an earlier statement the CBI itself had said 
it “broadly supports basing the prohibition 
system for restrictive practices and mono- 
poly abuse on the EU system set out in 
Articles 85 and 86 of the Treaty of Rome". 

The department also said that many UK 
businesses were already familiar with 
Article 86-type prohibition since European 
Community law applied in the UK. 

The CBI broadly supports the abolition 
of the Restrictive Trade Practices Act and 
its replacement with a general prohibition 
on agreements that were likely to have an 
adverse effect on competition. But it said 
it was anxious to see a distinction drawn 
between EU and UK law so that compa- 
nies seeking exemptions from the provisions 
could not be investigated by the OFT even 
though they had notified Brussels. 

It also said that the Government's esti- 
mate of the costs were far too low. The draft 
bilL published in August, put non-recurring 
costs at £ 1.2m and recurring costs at £1 .4m 
annually and estimated the cost per firm at 
£16,000 on the basis that only a few hun- 
dred employers would actually be affected. 

The DTI pointed out that it had already 
taken a number of the CBI's observations 
on board during the consultation exercise. 
A spokesman added that the Government 
would be prepared to consider amendments 
to the bill as they were tabled. 



Martin Broughton: BATs chief executive is tipped to stay with the tobacco group Photograph: Ashley Ashwood/FT 

BAT finance arm to merge with insurer 


BAT yesterday confirmed plans to 
merge its financial services arm 
with Zurich Insurance. As Lee 
Paterson reports, the £22bn deal is 
the latest In a series of large-scale 
consolidations in the industry. 


BAT Industries, the tobacco and financial 
services group, said yesterday that it was dis- 
cussing the merger of its financial services 
division with Zurich Insurance, the Swiss 
financial services company. The talks “may 
or may not lead to a merger of BAT 
Industries' interests in financial services with 
the Zurich Group," BAT insisted. 

But it admitted that talks were “at an 
advanced stage”, and said Zurich's chair- 
man. Rolf Huppi, would be chairman and 
chief executive of the merged company. Its 
headquarters will be in Zurich. 

BAT is to demerge its £10bn financial 


services division, which includes UK insurers 
Eagle Star and Allied Dunbar, along with 
Farmers in the US. This will then merge on 
a near-equal footing with £12bn Zurich In- 
surance. Zorich's shareholders will own 55 
per cent of the merged operating company 
and BAT s 45 per cent through a UK hold- 
ing company. 

Martin Broughton, chief executive of 
BAT is tipped to stay with the tobacco busi- 
ness. Sandy Leitch. head of BAT s umbrella 
financial services group. British American 
Financial Services (BAFS), is expected to 
go with the demerged company’. Goldman 
Sachs, Lazard Brothers. BZW and stock- 
brokers Cazenove are advising on the deal. 

The demerger of financial services 
marks the end of a long period of refocusing 
for BAT Following Sir James Goldsmith’s 
£13bn takeover bid in 1989, BAT sold off 
many of its smaller businesses, including 
high street retailer Argos and paper man- 
ufacturer Wiggins Teape Appleton. leaving 


it with just two heads, tobacco and finan- 
cial services. In the six months to June, 
trading profits from financial services were 
£593m. compared to £S00m from tobacco. 

Rumours that BAT was poised to spin 
off its financial services business have been 
rife since late 1995, when it began to focus 
its efforts on its world-wide tobacco busi- 
ness. BATs key concern about demerger has 
always been that, on its own. it was unlikely 
to enhance shareholder value. A link-up with 
another financial services company was 
therefore the obvious route out 

The BAT/Zurich Insurance deal is the 
latest in a series of mergers in the world-wide 
financial services sector, following last 
month's link-up between US brokers Smith 
Barney and investment bank Salomon Broth- 
ers and the recent move by Barclays to sell 
parts of its investment banking arm BZW 
More deals are expected in the coming 
months as large players strive to compete in 
an increasingly cut-throat market place. 


Cable firms 
attack 
Sky tactics 

The cable industry has launched 
an assault on BSkyBIs insistence 
on offering bundles of channels to 
cable customers. In a submission 
to the Independent Television 
Commission, theindustry’s trade 
body has called for urgent action 
to curb this anti-co mp ^ ti tiye 
behaviour. Cathy.Newman reports. 


The Cable Communications Association 
(CCA) has called fora ban on BSkyB’s “per- 
centage carriage requirements” which force 
cable operators to distribute channels to a 
minimum percentage of customers whether 
they want them or not 

Consumers need “greater freedom to 
choose” by being able to boy single chan- 
nels, or having the option of purchasing 
small er packages of channe ls grouped or 
“bundled” together. The CCA says that 
where customers have been able to select 
fewer channels “consumer demand for paid 
TV has risen by a factotof between 50 per 
cent and 100 per cent”. The document adds 
“Ware thfe to be replicated nationally, a far- 
ther 1 to 2 million homes could be brought 
in to paid TV. The evidence is simply too 
compelling to ignore." 

The submission, which will be considered 
by the Independent Television Co mmissio n 
(FTC) in its review of “bundling, comes al- 
most three months after BSkyB bowed to 
pressure from the watchdog and said satel- 
lite and cable TV customers could boy the 
Disney Channel without having to subscribe 
to two other channels as welL 

At the time cable operators welcomed 
the news but warned that if every channel 
was available individually many smaller ones 
could go out of business: The CCA suggests 
that “mixed bundling” should apply, where 
channels are offered both as a package or 
bundle, and on an a la carte basis^ . - 
The CCA’s document also accuses 
BSkyB of stifling competition ^.cross-pro- 
moting its channels. The ITC should revise 
its guidelines, the cable companies claim, 
to end “competitive abuse", where cable 
operators are forced to< 2 iriy satellite, pro- 
motions but satellite companies are not 
obliged to transmit cable promotions ?*. 


IN BRIEF 

UK ‘could join EMU 
early by raising taxes’ 

The UK could join European economic and monetary union 
in the first wave on 1 January 1999 if the Government raised 
more than £3bn in extra taxes, according to a report based 
on the Treasuiy's own economic model published today. The 
Ernst & Young Item Gub concludes in its latest forecast that 
the sharp tall in interest rates needed to sign up could be coun- 
tered by abolishing mortgage tax relief and raising council 
tax by more than 20 per cent 

The abolition of tax relief on mortgage interest would add 
£240 a year to the average household's mortgage bill, while 
two successive 10 per cent rises in council tax would equal a 
£144 rise on a mid-priced property over two years. The re- 
port says “moderate but targeted" fiscal tightening would be 
sufficient to allow the UK to join at a rate of DM2.85. Despite 
the tax increases, consumers and businesses would benefit from 
falling inflation and lower interest rates, the report said. It 
predicted interest rates would fall to 4.5 per cent in EMU. 

HSBC chairman to retire 

HSBC Holdings, the banking group, announced yesterday 
that its group chairman. Sir William Purves, will retire in 
May 1998. Sir William will be replaced by John Bond, group 
chief executive since 1992. Mr Bond will also succeed Sir 
William as chairman of Midland Bank and chairman of the 
British Bank of the Middle East. Keith Whitson, currently 
chief executive of Midland Bank, will replace Mr Bond as 
group chief executive and William Dalton, currently head 
of the Hongkong Bank of Canada, wfl] replace Mr Whitson. 

Barclays staff to strike 

Branches of Barclays could close on Friday because of a 24- 
hour strike by thousands of workers in a long-running dispute 
over pay. Members of two unions will stage the walkout, and 
another next Monday, in protest at a new performance-related 
pay scheme which they claim will lead to a wage freeze for 

25.000 staff. The Banking Insurance and Finance Union (Bifu) 
and Barclays staff union UNiFI believe that some of the bank's 

2.000 branches will be forced to close because of the action. 
Computer centre staff will also join the strike&Barclays denies 
the new scheme will lead to a pay freeze. 

Gas competition bailing’ 

Gas competition is failing many businesses and wasting tax- 
payers’ money, the Utility Buyers’ Forum (UBF) claims. The 
organisation for electricity, gas and water purchasers said 
the administrative costs of competition and unresolved billing 
problems could outweigh the available price savings. The 
UBF has also condemned the lack of tenders by gas sup- 
pliers and the number of interruptions to gas supplies. 

Burton reveals new name 

Burton Group has announced it is changing its name to 
Arcadia following a nationwide competition. The group is 
demerging its Debenhaxns department store chain. Its other 
fashion businesses will keep their existing names and iden- 
tities under the new Arcadia umbrella. 


Big Bang mark two needs good typing 


In a week's time Gordon 
Brown will press the 
button that launches Big 
Bang mark two when he 
opens the Stock 
Exchange’s new trading 
system. Leo Peterson 
describes Saturday’s final 
dress rehearsal, a day 
when typing mistakes 
moved the markets. 


Market-makers wiD be brushing 
up on their typing skflls this 
week, ready for the launch of 
order-driven trading next Mon- 
day, 20 October. On Saturday, 
in the sixth and final trial of the 
new system, inputting errors 
caused mayhem. Simple typing 


mistakes, like inserting one too 
many zeros, led to substantial 
swings in the FTSE 100. 

Unlike the old quote-driven 
system, where prices were 
agreed over the phone, the 
new system, SETS, requires 
market-makers to type into an 
electronic order book the num- 
ber and the price of shares 
they wish to sell. 

Errors are potentially 
ruinous, as once a trade has 
been executed companies will 
be bound by the inputted prices. 
Counter-parties may waive their 
right to trade at the quoLed 
prices, but are under no oblig- 
ation to do so. 

In an industry characterised 
by cut-throat competition, 
traders will certainly not want to 
rely on such displays of gallantry 


from their rivals. Hence the 
pressure on market-makers to 
make sure their typing is spot on. 

Some have even opted to 
ban the computer option to sell 
shares at the “best available" 
price because this would result 
in sales at bargain-basement 
prices if these briefly became 
available on the system. 

Next Monday is unlikely to 
see as many teething troubles as 
Saturday's dress rehearsal. To 
start with, most, if not ail, com- 
panies will by then have fail-safe 
procedures in place, which mar- 
ket-makers will have to override 
manually to enter prices sig- 
nificantly different from pre- 
vailing levels. Some participants 
in Saturday's trial had these con- 
trols switched off. 

What is more, as a spokes- 


WH Smith backs down and Com P anies fai1 

to turn strategy 

agrees to meet Waterstone into action 


The embattled retailer 
WH Smith has agreed to 
sit down with Tim 
Waterstone early this 
week to discuss his 
revised proposals for its 
restructuring, probably 
tomorrow. Tom Stevenson 
reports on the change of 
heart at Smiths. 


The latest unexpected twist in 
the saga marks a substantial 
climb-down by Smiths' executive 
directors, led by Richard Han- 
dover, chief executive, and Keith 
Hammili. finance director. 
Throughout last week the two 
executives insisted Mr V&ter- 
stone’s proposals to install him- 
self as chief executive of Smiths 
and gear it up with more debt 
were wholly without merit. 

The decision to meet follows 
a week of briefings of institu- 
tional investors by the 
Waterstone camp which 
persuaded some shareholders to 
press the board into entering 
negotiations. 


Mr Waterstone’s plans, 
which originally envisaged a 
200p-per-share payout lo share- 
holders, funded by almost 
£600m of new debt, were being 
refined over the weekend by 
WalcreLone’s adviser SBC Whr- 
burg to meet investors' concerns. 

The new proposals to be 
discussed tomorrow will see a - 
lower payout to shareholders of 
between l25p and 150p. They 
will also receive shares in a new 
company with around £400m of 
new debt. That will soothe feare 
that Mr Waterstone was plan- 
ning to add too much financial 
grating to the company's already 
high operational indebtedness. 

It also emerged over the 
weekend that WH Smith's four 
non-executive directors were 
not present at the meeting al- 
most two weeks ago at which it 
was derided to reject Mr Wuer- 
stone's initial approach. 

Mr Handover was originally 
quoted as saying the whole 
Ixwrd was present at the meet- 
ing and was unanimous in its re- 
jection of the takeover proposals. 

According to one non-exec- 
utive director, none of Martin 


Taylor, chief executive of Bar- 
clays, Marjorie Scardino from 
Pearson, Patrick Lupo and 
Michael Orr had attended. 

WH Smith has denied 
strongly any dissent among its 
board members over the deci- 
sion, but stories were circulating 
at the weekend that Jeremy 
Hardie, the non-executive 
chairman who Bret discussed the 
proposals with Tim Witersione, 
is likely to be replaced. 

The past two weeks have 
been an extraordinary baptism 
of fire for Smith's new chief exec- 
utive. Richard Handover, who 
announced Mr Vfaterstone’s ap- 
proach and the boaref s rejection 
of it on his first day in the top 
job. He has been with the group 
for 26 years, butwas only recently 
named as successor lo Bill Cock- 
bum, who quit unexpectedly af- 
ter just 18 months. 

It was widely suspected that 
WH Smith had tried and failed 
to find a suitahle outsider to take 
on the job before turning to Mr 
Handover. But it is still thought 
likely that shareholders will back 
his fresh attempt to rejuvenate 
the underperforming retailer. 


Over three-quarters of compa- 
nies around the world set out 
clear strategic plans, but nearly 
half admit Lhat they are bad at 
putting them into action, accord- 
ing to research published today. 

Moreover, the study Stnuegy 
into Action, by management 
consultancy Quest Worldwide, 
finds that many plans lack vis- 
ion, with strategies tending to be 
driven by demands from share- 
holders or the board. The focus 
is usually on financial targets. 

Two-thirds of the companies 
surveyed said they achieved 
these predominantly financial 
targets, though they made less 
comment on their success with 
cultural, operational and mar- 
ket or customer issues. 

One of ihe difficulties iden- 
tified by Quest was that strategy 
statements sometimes lacked 
focus and set too many priori- 
ties with inappropriate time- 
scales. 

Another was the lack of 
commitment at all levels of the 
workforce resulting from strate- 
gies being developed at the 
highest levels. 

-Roger Trapp 


STOCK MARKETS 


FTSE 100 


person from the Stock Ex- 
change put it, “People will key 
in with more caution when its 
the real thing". 

These are unlikely to be the 
only teething difficulties. Angela 
Knight, a former Treasury min- 
ister and now chief executive of 
the Association of Private 
Gient Investment Managers 
and Stockbrokers, has ex- 
pressed concern that small in- 
vestors will lose out. 

Under the new rules, trades 
less than £4.000 will typically be 
dealt with under the existing 
quote-driven system by so- 
called retail service providers 
(RSP5). Mrs Knight said at the 
weekend her main concern was 
that there would be fewer RSPS 
serving the market in the years 
to come. 
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GAVYN 

Davies 

ON THE 
CHANGING OF 
THE MONETARY 
GUARD 


The European Central Bank’s invisible hand 


“Europe raises interest rates" screamed 
toe headlines and, on the surface, it 
seemed like business as usual for the 
Bundesbank last Thursday. The increase 
of 03 per cent m its key repo rate, the first 
nsc in German interest rates for five years, 
shook ihc financial markets as in days of 

old The rise was chained by the Bunder 
bank entirely on German domestic 
grounds. Other centra) banks dutifully fol- 
lowed. whatever their misgivings about 
their own economic drcuinsiances. Just 
another example, it seemed, of the 
European dog allowing itself to be wagged 
by the German tail. 

But all was not what it seemed. In fact, 
last Thursday was almost the last hurrah 
of an organisation which has dominated 
economic life in post-war Europe, but 
which is now making active preparations 
• to disappear next year. Far from showing 
that the Bundesbank remains all-powerful 
in Europe, last Thursday's moves fore- 
shadowed a new era in which the Bundes- 
bank will become nothing more significant 
than a local operating arm of the Euro- 
pean Central Bank (ECB). It would be 
going only slightly loo far to claim that the 
changing of the monetary guard has 
already occurred - that European 
monetary decisions have already passed 
io a “virtual ECB" which, as yet, has no 
officials, but whose invisible hand, guided 
by the Maastricht Treaty, already domi- 
nates affairs. 

A crazy statement? Consider the 
following. In IS months' time, assuming 
the single currency goes ahead on time, 
there will perforce be a single short-term 
interest rate ruling throughout the 
■ European economic and monetary union 
(EMU) area. (Admittedly, there could still 
be some very small residual differences be- 
tween rates in different countries, but these 


will be tiny enough to be forgotten for pre- 
sent purposes.) At present, there is a gap 
of more than 3 percent between the kw- 
esL rales in the EMU area - 33 per cent- 
ra Germany and France - and the 63 per 
cunt rates which persist in Italy. Centra] 
bankera throughout the Continent now 
accept that this gap will need to be elim- 
inated by the start of 1999, and freely admit 
that the only questions arc hew fast this 
should happen, and on what compromise 
interest rate all the different countries 
should converge. 

Everyone therefore concedes that 
there will inevitably he a significant rise 
in German and French rates, and a sim- 
itar decline in Italian and Spanish rales, 
before very Jong. None of these changes 
will be driven by domestic considerations 
in the countries concerned. More than 
that, all four of the major continental 
economies will almost certainly end oext 
year with interest rates which are quite 
markedly different from the rates required 
for domestic purposes. This simple fact 
has a straightforward corollary -since each 


of the central hanks realises that it must 
soon set rates which converge on the 
European average, it follows that they can 
no longer also set the rates which arc 
required for domestic purposes. And this 
will inevitably apply to the Bundesbank 
as much as it does to anyone else. Indeed, 
it already docs. 

In the current slate of the German 
economy, it is far from clear chat the 
Bundesbank can really justify a rate rise 
on domestic grounds. Unemployment is 
not only higher than it has been since the 
Weimar Republic, but it continues to rise 
by 30.000 per month. Inflation has ticked 
up a fraction as a result of the weakness 
of the mark, but it remains under 2 per 
cent, and labour costs will actually decline 
this year by more than 1 per cent. 

Monetary growth, trotted out as usual 
by the Bundesbank to justify the rate rise 
to the public, does no more than provide 
a routine fig leaf for a central bank 
council which needs to dampen political 
opposition. It would scarcely have been 
sensible to explain to a Euro-sceptic 
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German public that they are feeing higher 
interest rates at a time of record ^unem- 
ployment solely because Italy and Spain 
arc being allowed into the first round of 
monet ar y union. But again, it is only ex- 
aggerating slightly to say that this is ex- 
actly what has happened. 

In theory, it would have been feasible 

for afl European interest rates to have con- 
verged downwards until they eventually 
reached the German and French levels, 
which were 3 per cent before Iasi week. 

Indeed, this is exactly what has been hap- 
pening for the last couple of years. But 
this is where the invisible hand of the 
virtual ECB comes in. 

The national central banks already 
realise that the handover process to the 
ECB needs to be smooth and gradual, 
without airy huge leaps in rates which 
would destabilise economies and unsettle 
markets. This implies that the convergence 
process needs to be quite long and drawn 
out; and it implies that rates must not 
simply converge, but converge towards a 
level which the ECB will find appropriate 
for the whole of the EMU area in a year’s 
lime. Of course, no one knows exactly 
where this will be, but it will certainly not 
be anywhere near 3 per cent. More likely 
it will be at least as high as 4 to 43 per 
cenL Recognising this, the national central 
banks have already started the necessary 
programme of convergence. 

It is important to realise that this will 
not necessarily involve any monetary' 
tightening for Europe as a whole. If all 
national interest rates converge on a 
level of 4 per cent, the weighted average 
level of rates in the EU will remain at 
exactly today’s leveL and we will will ob- 
serve a pure process of convergence, with 
the overall monetary stance of the “virtual 
ECB" remaining precisely unchanged. 


This is, in fact, what has happened in the 
past few months - the easing effect of the 
cuts in Italian and Spanish rates during 
the summer was almost exactly wiped out 
by the tightening effect of the German and 
French action last Thursday. So far, it is 
wrong to say (hat Europe has tightened 
policy, as so many commentators have 
been writing over the weekend. The 
virtual ECB has been silting on its invisible 
hands, leaving average European rates 
precisely unchanged. 

lb understand what is going on as 1998 
progresses, it will be increasingly impor- 
tant to think in these unfamiliar terms, con- 
centrating more on the weighted average 
Of EMU rates, and less on the domestic 
German rates set by the Bundesbank. 
Today, everyone in the financial markets 
knows to the decimal point what the Bun- 
desbank is doing to its repo rate, and al- 
most no one has any clue about the 
average level of EMU rates the virtual 
ECB is setting. By the end of next year, 
possibly even by next May when the 
starting exchange rates for the single 
currency will be pre -announced, the 
situation will be exactly reversed. 

As this reversal happens, the Bundes- 
bank will entirely lose its power to set and 
control the overall level of European 
interest rates, and wOl instead be forced 
to set German rates on a path which neatly 
converges to whatever rates the’ real 
ECB will set on 1 January 1999. In the past, 
Germany has set interest rales and Europe 
has followed. Quite soon. Europe will set 
rates and Germany will follow. 

The message of last Thursday is that 
this quite extraordinary loss of German 
hegemony -which has always been the real 
reason why France has always been so 
obsessed with achieving EMU - has 
already started. 
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20/SPACE MISSION 






Fingers crossed as Cassini slings its way to Saturn 



The Cassini-Huygens mission to Saturn 


'.'-M T 


Saturn’s orbit 


0 Cassini launched today, (The spacecraft will head 
inwards towards Venus, circling Earth twice to use the effect 
of gravity to gather speed before heading out to Saturn) 


Jupiter’s orbit 


Q First Venus flyby. 28 April 1998 
0 Second Venus flyby. 27 June 1999 
O Earth flyby. 24 August 1999 
0 Jupiter flyby. 6 January 2000 
0 Cassini arrives at Saturn. 1 July 2000. and begins long 
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Mars Venus * 


orbit of the planet 

o Huygens landing probe detaches from Cassini and arrives 
on Titan. Saturn's moon, 27 November 2004 


Sun '* 


vCtfaC' 


Jupiter 


Saturn 






Huygens probe 
enters Titan's 
atmosphere 
travelling at 
Mach 20, 1270km 
above the suriace 


180km pilot 
chute is 
deployed 



5-6m s prone 
lands on Titan 


Artist's impression of Huygens probe landing on Titan 


GRAPHIC: KRISTINA FERRIS 


170km main 
chute is 
deployed. 
Probe is now 
travelling at 
lOOm'second 


160km main front 
shield separates, 
Atmospheric 
experiments start 


125km main chute 
jettisoned, siailiser 
chute deployed. 40m/s 


The £2.2bn Cassini 
spacecraft is probably 
the last mission to the 
planet Saturn during our 
lifetimes and could 
revolutionise our 
knowledge about the 
second biggest planet in 
the solar system. But 
first it has to get there, 
says Graries Arthur, Science 
Editor. 


There will be more crossed fin- 
gers than a church full of liars 
this morning as scientists 
around the world wait for a 
launch of the Cassini-Huygens 
mission to Saturn. The lift-off 
is set for about 10am British 
time from the launchpad in 
Florida, and British scientists 
wDl be eager to hear that it has 
been successful after a couple 
of disastrous failures in the 
past 18 months. 


Cassini is a seven-year mis- 
sion which will be probably the 
last during our lifetimes to the 
ringed planet Saturn. It will send 
a sophisticated robotic space- 
craft, equipped with 12 scientific 
experiments, to orbit Saturn for 
four years, plus a European lan- 
der craft - the Huygens probe 
- which will crash land on to one 
of Saturn’s moons. Titan, and 
examine its strange chemistry. 

Saturn is the second-largest 
planet in the solar system after 
Jupiter, and is a gas giant, 
made up mostly of hydrogen 
and helium. 

Its placid-looking, butter- 
scotch-coloured face masks a 
windswept atmosphere where 
jet streams blow at 1,800 kilo- 
metres per hour and swirling 
storms of methane ice roil just 
beneath the cloud tops. Previ- 
ous spacecraft passing by Sat- 
urn found a huge and complex 
magnetic environment, called a 
magnetosphere, where trapped 
protons and electrons interact 
with each other, the planet, rings 


and surfaces of the moons. Ti- 
tan, the only moon in the solar 
system with its own atmosphere, 
was chosen for further investi- 
gation because remote chemi- 
cal analysis of its atmosphere 
suggests that it contains many 
complex molecules of carbon 
and nitrogen. Though too cold 
to support life, it could hold 
dues to how the primitive Earth 
evolved into a life-bearing 
planet. It has an Earth-iike, ni- 
trogen-based atmosphere and a 
surface which probably con- 
sists of rocks interspersed with 
freezing lakes of ethane and 
methane, beneath a continuous 
drizzle of a sticky brown organic 
rain. 

Ideal holiday destination? 
Perhaps not. But Cassini will of- 
fer fascinating insights into 
what makes Saturn so unusual 
“We’re trying to understand 
the origins of the solar system,’’ 
said Professor Fred Teller of Ox- 
ford University. “And Saturn 
and Titan are places to do it-” 

While Huygens examines 


the atmosphere and surface of 
Titan (as long as it doesn't sink 
into a lake), the Cassini space- 
craft will continue investigating 
the planet s rings and its mag- 
netosphere, using equipment 
made by sdentists at Imperial 
College. “This is the biggest 
spacecraft we have ever sent 
into space," said David South- 
wood, of the physics depart- 
ment Imperial College is even 
set up to control Cassini and 
Huygens during the long trip to 
its destination. It wQl still be pos- 
sible to cany out experiments 
and update computer programs 
whQe the spacecraft is en route. 

Getting there is no picnic 
though. Heading directly out to- 
wards Saturn is unfeasible: the 
rocket could not cany enough 
fuel. Instead. Cassini will head 
inwards, towards Venus, and 
twice use the “slingshot" effect 
of its gravity to gather speed, be- 
fore heading outwards past 
Earth in August 1999. and then 
on towards Saturn - arrival 
date, June 2004. 


But some people have wor- 
ried about Cassini's nuclear 
power source. Solar cells would 
be insufficient to power Cassi- 
ni beyond Mars, as sunlight is 
too dispersed. So just like many 


earlier missions, Cassini wifi use 
plutonium dioxide - mixed into 
a ceramic matrix, like china - to 
generate heat and electricity. 

Environmental groups have 
protested that if the rocket 


blows up on lift-off (as those 
with British experiments on 
board have recently done) then 
the radioactive feU-out would be 
deadly. But the US govern- 
ment, and a number of inde- 


pendent auditing groups, dis- 
agree. “The health risks to hu- . ‘-v \ 
mans in the event of an acrideni 
are negligible," the American 
Astronomical Society’s mem- 1 
bers declared on Friday. - > 
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23 Wait to suspend a contest 
(4.5) 

29 Extremely difficult to an- 
gle one close inside (S) 

30 General's to continue 
moving out of the way (6) 

DOWN 

J Tough to beat young be- 
ginner (8) 

2 Time to invest in such a 
new variety of food crop 
(6,3) 

3 Many round about display 
traditional knowledge (4)’ 

5 Enclose article on church 
sacrament (7) 
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■Brief passage Rov repro* 
ed (10) 
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ACROSS 
1 Site of native quarter (6) 
4 Uncontaminated soil’s 


without additive (8) 
'leroi 


10 Reason it’s in the form of 

a statement (9) 

1 1 Hesitate when fellow 
leaves to fetch change (5) 

12 Heard man would get no- 

13 Person’s grabbed by a jok- 
er but isn t embarrassed 

(Z4.4) 


15 Come across collar on the 
Northern duck (3.4) 

16 Lure European tenor who 
settles in fine (6) 

19 Top rate in that case has 
bearing on capital l6) 

21 Writers society is taken in 


by loud redhead (7) 
23 Co 


Confused at gut feeling 
about police officer (10) 
25 Jerk gripping Henry gets 
rough (4) 

27 Also known as backing 
Old Style in Japan (5) 


ducci 

He pretends to he one of 
the crowd (5) 

Dealt with journalist short- 
ly after class (6) 

9 Must include one Italian 
master (6) 

14 Lower rise to follow ( 10) 
.17 Hear what’s said to be a 
slogan (9) 

18 Holiday centre's become 
cheerful, we’re told (8) 

20 Cuts second lot of offal 17} 
2J Up against a piece sewn 
on (6) 

22 Rem’s high resulting in fi- 
nancial exploitation (3-3) 

24 Deadly plant found in 
Mid-walcs area (5) 

26 Isn’t even put up withoui a 
decorative border (4} 
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when you take out a car loan 
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If you've got a special purchase in mind, check 
out the low loan rates from Alliance & Leicester. 
We're currently offering our lowest rates ever - 
from just 12.7% APR. And, when you borrow 
for a car, we'll even include FREE RAC 
membership 4- for a year. So call us now on 
0990 626262 - and we can usually give you a 
decision in minutes! 


• Borrow from £SOO to £15,000 

• Take up to 5 years to repay 

• Free RAC membership* 

• A decision in minutes over the phone 

• Fixed monthly repayments - guaranteed 

• Your loan is not secured on your home 
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5, employer's name and address, monthly income, monthly outgoings 
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